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The  Undergraduate  Catalog  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
consists  of  the  Course  and  Faculty 
Directory  and  the  General  Information 
Bulletin.  All  students  are  responsible  for 
observing  the  rules  and  regulations  thus 
published,  as  w^ell  as  those  published  in 
University  Directions.  The  University 
reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the 
right  to  change  its  announcements  or 
regulations  whenever  such  action  is 
deemed  appropriate  or  necessary. 
APRIL  1976 

The  University  L/ndergraduate  Catalog  for 
the  1976-77  academic  year  is  part  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  as  such  is  Part 
II  of  Public  Document  31,  Sections,  Chapter  75, 
of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  sex,  age,  religion,  national  origin  or 
handicap  in  any  aspect  of  its  employment,  the 
recruitment,  admission  and  treatment  of 
students  and  in  it?  policies  and  programs,  as 
required  by  Federal  and  State  law^s  and 
regulations.  Inquiries  concerning  these  lavirs 
and  regulations  or  their  application  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Affirmative 
Action  Coordinators,  375  Whitmore 
Administration  Building. 
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A  Message  from  the  Chancellor 


I  am  pleased  that  you  are  considering  attending  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  Now  in  its  second  century  of  edu- 
cation, research  and  service,  this  publicly-supported  University 
offers  programs  of  excellence  and  diversity  to  the  broadest  pos- 
sible cross-section  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
whom  it  remains  both  responsible  and  responsive. 

Through  the  University's  rich  combination  of  human  exper- 
tise and  material  resources,  its  students  have  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  prove  themselves  and  their  concepts,  and  to  shape 
and  extend  their  capacities  for  knowing  and  caring. 

I  welcome  student  participation  in  and  contribution  to  this 
institution's  intellectual  governance  and  growth.  In  the  long 
run,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  student  energy,  commit- 
ment and  questioning  which  most  surely  shape  the  University's 
future  successes. 


Randolph  W.  Bromery 
Chancellor 


Academic  Calendar 

1976 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  Class  Schedule  will  be  followed 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Thursday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

1977 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 

Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah  Sept.  25-26;  Yom  Kippur  Oct.  4;  Easter  April  10. 
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Academic  Calendar 

1977 

'    Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 
I    First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Friday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

1978 

Registration  Day-Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 

Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah  Sept.  13-14;  Yom  Kippur  Sept.  22;  Easter  March  26 
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General  Information 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
I  state  university  of  the  Commonwealth, 
founded  under  provisions  of  the  1862 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  Incorporated  as 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
1863,  the  institution  became  Mas- 
sachusetts State  College  in  1931,  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  1947. 
Rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  the  in- 
stitution has  grown  steadily  from  four 
buildings  at  its  opening  in  1867  to  the 
present  state  university  system  of  three 
major  campuses. 

Situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley, the  Amherst  campus  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 1,200  acres  of  land  and  150 
buildings. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Bos- 
ton was  opened  in  1965.  The  University's 
Medical  School  at  Worcester,  founded  in 
1962  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  enrolled 
its  first  class  in  1970. 

The  total  resources  of  the  University 
are  dedicated  to  giving  all  qualified  stu- 
dents full  opportunities  to  develop  their 
capabilities. 

Admissions 

Freshman 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Amherst 
campus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Admis- 
sions Office.  Applications  for  the  Boston 
campus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Admis- 
sions Office  in  Boston.  See  the  final  page 
of  this  Bulletin  for  addresses.  If  you 
were  or  are  enrolled  as  a  full-time 
post-secondary  student,  you  must  apply 
as  a  Transfer  student. 

How  to  File 

Fill  out  the  application  carefully,  answer- 
ing all  questions.  Submit  it  to  your  Guid- 
ance Counselor  who  will  complete  and 
forward  it  to  the  University  with  a  tran- 
script of  your  grades.  Do  not  mail  the  ap- 
plication directly  to  us  yourself.  (Older 
students  and  Veterans  are  exempt  from 
this  provision  although  they  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  an  "of- 
ficial transcript"  is  submitted  by  stated 
deadlines.) 
When  to  File 

Applications  should  not  be  submitted 
until  the  first  set  of  senior  year  grades  are 


recorded.  Do  NOT  wait  for  SATs  to  be 
taken  and  on  file,  however. 

Deadlines 

Applications  must  be  RECEIVED  AND 
COMPLETE  (including  SATs,  transcript, 
and  related  documents)  not  later  than: 

Fall  Spring 

Semester  Semester 

Mass.  Res.  Mar.  1  Oct.  15 

All  Others  Feb.  1  Oct.  15 

SAT  Test  Date  Deadline 

To  be  considered  for  the  Fall  Semester, 
SATs  must  be  taken  on  or  before  the 
January  test  date  to  ensure  that  results  will 
be  received  by  the  deadline  unless  wish- 
ing to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  Junior 
year  SATs. 

If  You  Previously  Applied  for 
Admission 

If  you  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Amherst  campus  in  the  past  two  years  and 
have  not  been  in  full-time  enrollment  at 
another  college,  it  is  NOT  necessary  to  file 
a  new  application.  Write  and  request 
"Reactivation"  of  your  previous  applica- 
tion (by  the  stated  deadline).  In  your  letter, 
please  chronologically  detail  what  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  interim. 

Recommendations 

Although  recommendations  are  not  re- 
quired, if  submitted,  we  prefer  informa- 
tion that  will  provide  us  insights  into  your 
academic  and  vocational  potential. 

Application  and  Other  Fees 

There  is  a  non-refundable  Application  Fee 
of  $10  for  Massachusetts  residents  and  $25 
for  non-residents.  A  $15  non-refundable 
Marticulation  Fee  is  due  within  15  days 
after  notification  of  acceptance.  Sub- 
sequently, a  $30  non-refundable  Summer 
Counseling  (orientation)  fee  will  become 
due.  Further  information  on  costs  is  avail- 
able from  Financial  Aid  Services.  For  the 
coming  academic  year,  single  Mas- 
sachusetts residents  attending  the  Univer- 
sity and  living  on  campus  will  normally 
incur  costs  of  $2800  to  $3000  per  year. 
This  includes  tuition  and  fees,  room, 
board,  personal  expenses,  books,  and 
supplies  and  the  fees  noted  above. 

Required  Tests 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  re- 
sults   of   the    Scholastic    Aptitude    Tests 


(SATs)  administered  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Although 
Achievement  Tests  are  not  required  of 
Massachusetts  residents,  it  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  applicants  take  three,  of 
which  one  should  be  English  Composi- 
tion. 

College  Board  Test  Reports  must  be  sent 
directly  to  the  University  from  the  College 
Board  Test  Center  and  should  also  be  in- 
cluded on  the  high  school  transcript.  Ap- 
plicants must  ensure  that  they  take  SATs 
early  enough  to  meet  application  dead- 
lines. The  University's  Amherst  campus 
College  Board  Number  is  3917. 

Out  of-state  students  are  required  to  take 
three  Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which 
must  be  English  Composition,  in  addition 
to  SATs. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  submit 
SATs  and  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language). 

Optional  Tests 

Advanced  Placement 
Advanced  placement  and  credits  towards 
graduation  will  be  awarded  to  candidates 
who  obtain  scores  of  4  and  5  on  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Test;  scores  of  3  are 
given  credit  on  a  departmental  basis.  Can- 
didates seeking  advanced  placement  and 
credit  towards  graduation  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  rhetoric  are  advised  to  take 
the  CEEB  Foreign  Language  Achieve- 
ment Test  and  English  Composition, 
respectively. 

The  College-Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram (CLEP)  enables  students  to  earn  col- 
lege credit-by-examination.  Anyone  may 
take  CLEP  tests  to  demonstrate  his  or  her 
college-level  competency  no  matter  when, 
where,  or  how  this  knowledge  has  been 
acquired.  CLEP  tests  are  administered  at 
more  than  500  test  centers  and  are  given 
the  third  week  of  each  month.  Fall  Semes- 
ter applicants  should  plan  to  take  the 
exams,  if  at  all,  not  later  than  April  of  the 
year  of  entrance.  Your  high  school  gui- 
dance office  will  have  additional  details 
about  CLEP,  or  you  may  write  to  CLEP, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

Mathematics  Requirements 
Prospective   physical   science   or   mathe- 
matics majors  should,  if  possible,  offer  two 
years    of    algebra,    one    year    of    plane 
geometry,     and     one-half    year    of 


trigonometry.  Preparation  in  analytic  or 
solid  geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
introductory  calculus  is  also  strongly  rec- 
ommended. 

Prospective  engineering  majors  should 
offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of 
plane  geometry,  and  one-half  year  each  of 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry.  Chemis- 
try and  physics  are  also  advised. 

Any  student  deficient  in  the  mathe- 
matics requirements  should  plan  to  make 
it  up  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance 
or  should  expect  to  take  five  years  to  com- 
plete the  college  course. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stipu- 
lates intermediate  language  proficiency  as 
a  graduation  requirement.  At  least  three 
years  of  secondary  school  language  prep- 
aration will  be  advantageous.  Students 
who  receive  a  score  of  600  or  higher  on  a 
language  Achievement  Test  will  gain  6 
credits  in  that  language  and  will  be 
exempt  from  the  language  requirement. 
Students  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
level  of  one  language  or  the  third  level  of 
one  language  and  the  second  level  of  a 
second  language  are  exempt  from  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

The  exceptional  candidate  whose  sec- 
ondary preparation  is  not  within  the 
framework  of  the  above  recommendations 
may  be  considered  for  admission.  Suitabil- 
ity for  admission  will  be  based  on  other 
intellectual  aptitudes  and  achievements 
and  readiness  for  the  University  cur- 
riculum. 

Entrance  Categories 

Again  this  year  we  expect  a  greater 
number  of  qualified  applicants  to  apply 
than  we  are  able  to  accept  for  regular  Sep- 
tember enrollment.  Therefore,  we  are  of- 
fering several  alternative  entrance  pos- 
sibilities to  provide  maximum  admission 
opportunities. 

Regular  Entrance 

Freshman  applicants  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment in  September  (Fall  Semester). 

Delayed  Entrance 

In  recognition  that  time  spent  away  fromii 
school  can  be  valuable  to  a  student  in  de-'- 
termining    educational    goals,    applicants! 
accepted    for    September    ("Regular    En- 
trance") may  request  to  delay  their  date  of 
enrollment,  with  subsequent  guarantee  of 


admission,  for  six  months  to  two  years.  If 
'  you  wish  to  elect  this  option,  you  must  do 
I  so  after  you  have  been  notified  of  accep- 
tance.   Further   information    will    be    in- 
cluded with  acceptance  material. 

Candidates'  Reply  Date 

The  University  participates  in  the  Candi- 
dates' Reply  Date  option  which  permits  an 
accepted  applicant  to  delay  notification  of 
intention  to  enroll  until  May  1. 

Interviews 

An  interview  is  not  part  of  the  admission 
process  since  it  is  impossible  to  interview 
all  applicants.  Personal  conferences  will 
be  scheduled  for  applicants  who  have 
questions  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
correspondence  or  printed  literature. 
Please  contact  the  Admissions  Office  for 
an  appointment. 

Visits  to  the  Campus 

We  encourage  applicants  to  visit  the 
Amherst  campus.  Group  information  ses- 
sions are  held  on  Friday  afternoons  in  the 
Fall  beginning  in  October.  The  Admis- 
sions Office  is  not  open  on  Saturdays. 

Guided  Tours 

Through  the  University  Guide  Service, 
ARGON,  guided  tours  are  available  during 
the  regular  academic  year,  except  during 
University  vacations,  on  weekdays  from 
1:30  to  3:30  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  10  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.,  and  Sundays  from  1  to  3  p.m. 
Special  arrangements  for  campus  tours 
during  the  academic  year  may  be  made  by 
writing  to  ARGON,  University  Guide  Ser- 
vice, Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01002,  or  telephoning  (413)  545-0012. 
Tours  originate  from  the  Information 
Desk,  concourse  level  of  the  Campus 
Center. 

High  School  Visits 

Within  budget  limitations  each  public 
high  school  in  Massachusetts  and  some 
private  and  parochial  schools  will  be  vis- 
ited between  September  and  mid- 
November  by  an  Admissions  Office  staff 
member. 

Notification  of  Decision 

In  most  cases  Freshman  applicants  will  be 
notified  by  mid-April  of  the  action  taken 
on  their  application  for  Fall  enrollment 
and  by  November  1  for  Spring  enrollment. 
Those  with  outstanding  academic  records 


may  receive  earlier  notification.  If  ac- 
cepted at  an  early  date,  however,  you  are 
under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final  decision 
in  regard  to  choice  of  college  before  the 
Candidates'  Reply  Date. 

New  England  Regional 
Student  Program 

Students  who  are  legal  residents  of  any  of 
the  other  New  England  states  may  be  elig- 
ible for  consideration  for  admission  under 
auspices  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Student  Program.  The  NERSP  provides  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  degree  in  certain 
curricula  not  offered  at  the  resident's  own 
state  institution  at  the  tuition  rate  for  Mas- 
sachusetts residents.  Check  with  high 
school  guidance  counselor. 

Veterans 

Veterans  whose  Active  Duty  is  credited  to 
Massachusetts,  or  who  subsequent  to  re- 
lease have  established  Massachusetts  as 
their  domicile,  are  high  school  graduates 
or  equivalent,  and  who  have  not  attended 
another  college  full-time  since  release 
from  A.D.,  will  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion primarily  on  the  basis  of  SATs.  Other 
Veterans  will  be  considered  under  regular 
admission  policies.  If  previously  enrolled 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  be- 
fore or  after  A.D.,  a  transcript  of  credits 
attempted  and  earned  MUST  be  submitted 
for  this  application  to  be  considered  com- 
plete. Credits  earned  prior  to  A.D.  will  not 
affect  enrollment  eligibility.  Credits 
earned  after  A.D.,  may  affect  enrollment 
eligibility. 

A  DD  214  must  be  submitted.  (If  still  on 
A.D.,  submit  copy  when  available.) 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  is  located  in 
Room  236,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  telephone  (413)  545-1346.  This 
office  has  the  most  current  data  regarding 
laws,  policies  and  procedures  for  veterans. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  acts  as  a 
liaison  between  the  individual  veteran 
and  various  governmental  agencies  (i.e.. 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Veterans' 
Services).  The  Veterans'  Office  has  a  job 
bank,  a  short-term  loan  fund  and  other 
services  to  aid  the  veteran. 

Out-of-State  Applicants 

To  accommodate  as  many  qualified  legal 
residents  of  Massachusetts  as  possible,  the 
University  limits  out-of-state  under- 
graduate enrollment  to  5%.  This  makes 


freshman  admission  extremely  competi- 
tive to  non-residents.  See  Section  on  "Res- 
idence Status."  Note  also  SAT  require- 
ments and  application  deadline. 

Handicapped  Students 

An  office  has  been  established  to  assist 
academically  qualified  students  who  have 
physical  disabilities.  Students,  parents, 
and  counselors  concerned  should  contact 
Office  of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs, 
227  Whitmore,  telephone  (413)  545-0892. 

Fields  of  Study  NOT  Offered 

While  the  University  offers  nearly  100  dif- 
ferent major  fields  of  study,  the  following 
which  are  commonly  requested,  are  not 
available:  Aeronautical  Engineering,  Ar- 
chitecture, Business  Education,  Criminol- 
ogy, Dental  Technology,  Oceanography, 
Occupational  Therapy,  Photography, 
Physical  Therapy,  Recreational  Therapy, 
Secretarial  Sciences,  Special  Education. 
See  Catalog  for  full  academic  listings. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Every  student  entering  as  a  freshman  must 
attend  a  two-and-one-half-day  orientation 
program  at  a  specified  time  during  the 
summer  prior  to  entrance.  The  program 
consists  of  academic  placement  testing, 
counseling,  and  pre-registration  for 
courses  to  be  taken  during  the  coming 
semester  and  orientation  to  social  and 
academic  opportunities  available  to  un- 
dergraduates. Each  student  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser  who  will  help  in  the  selec- 
tion of  courses  and  planning  of  a  class 
schedule.  On  the  final  day  of  each  of  these 
periods,  a  special  program  is  held  for  par- 
ents so  that  they  may  learn  more  about  the 
University.  Each  freshman  attending  the 
summer  orientation  program  on  the 
Amherst  campus  will  pay  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  $30  to  cover  the  cost  of 
meals,  housing,  testing,  and  counseling. 
(See  Transfers  section  for  information  on 
transfer  orientation.) 

Visiting  Students 

The  University  is  not  able  to  accommodate 
students  from  another  institution  who 
wish  to  spend  only  a  semester  or  a  year  on 
this  campus,  except  through  organized 
exchange  programs.  Students  who  wish  to 
take  courses  at  the  University  in  a  visiting 
capacity  are  urged  to  contact  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education. 


Preparatory  Studies 

Your  secondary  school  preparation  must 
indicate  your  capacity  to  handle  the  qual- 
ity of  scholastic  work  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  established  as  its  standard  of 
achievement.  A  prerequisite  for  admission 
is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent. 
A  minimum  of  16  units  should  be  offered, 
distributed  according  to  the  following 
recommendations: 

English  4 

College  preparatory 

mathematics  ?* 

Foreign  language  2 

U.S.  History  1 

Laboratory  science  1 

'Preferably  two  years  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry. 

A  minimum  of  five  other  units  should  be 
offered  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  language,  history  and  social 
studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more  than 
four  units). 

Minority  and  Low-Income  Student 
Admission  Programs 

In  cooperation  vdth  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  an 
Affirmative  Action  program  has  been  de- 
veloped to  provide  information  and  assis- 
tance to  minority  students  in  making  ap- 
plication for  admission. 

"Minority"  individuals  are  defined  in 
Presidential  Executive  Order  11246  as  in- 
cluding Afro- American,  American  Indian, 
Oriental  American,  and  Spanish- 
surnamed  people. 

CCEBS  (Committee  for  the  Collegiate 
■Education  of  Black  Students)  seeks  to  re- 
cruit and  accept  minority  and  low-income 
white  students  into  the  University  through 
a  special  admissions  process.  The  CCEBS 
student  shares  all  the  responsibilities  of 
any  other  student  but  is  offered  individu- 
ally focused  academic,  financial,  and  per- 
sonal support  services,  if  needed. 

BCEP  (Bilingual  Collegiate  Program)  is 
designed  primarily  for  Spanish-speaking 
individuals  and  is  similar  to  the  program 
above. 

Transfers 

Any  student  who  has  been  previously  en- 
rolled in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
and  completed  10  or  more  semester  hours 
is  considered  a  transfer  and  must  file  a 


transfer  application  form.  The  University 
considers  for  transfer  only  those  appli- 
cants who  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
54  transferable  semester  credits.  Only  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  specialized  cur- 
ricula are  applicants  eligible  for  consider- 
ation with  less  than  54  credits. 

Priority  is  given  to  transfer  applicants 
from  Massachusetts  who  have  completed 
two  years  in  a  transfer  program  at  any  of 
the  Commonwealth's  state  or  city  sup- 
ported community  and  junior  colleges. 
Remaining  transfer  vacancies  are  filled  on 
a  competitive  basis.  Transfer  vacancy  for 
the  non-resident  (out-of-state  and  foreign) 
is  extremely  limited. 

A  minimum  of  45  semester  credits  must 
be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University, 
and  all  University,  college,  and  major  re- 
quirements must  be  completed  in  order  to 
receive  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Applications  must  be  received  and 
complete  prior  to  ApriJ  1  for  fall  semester 
consideration,  and  prior  to  October  15  for 
spring  semester  consideration.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  all 
transcripts  from  each  college  attended, 
including  the  most  current,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs 
before  the  stated  deadline  dates.  High 
school  record  and  SAT  scores  are  not  re- 
quired of  transfer  applicants. 

Decisions  are  made  late  in  the  semester 
prior  to  proposed  enfrance.  A  tentative 
evaluation  of  transfer  credits  is  sent  to  the 
student  shortly  after  acceptance. 

Campus  visitations  and  interviews  with 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs 
are  encouraged  if  questions  or  problems 
arise  concerning  applications.  During  cer- 
tain times  in  the  admissions  year,  how- 
ever, personal  conferences  must  be  limited 
to  urgent  problems. 

Every  student  entering  as  a  transfer  is 
required  to  attend  an  orientation  and  pre- 
registration  session  during  the  summer 
prior  to  entrance.  At  this  time  a  faculty 
adviser  is  available  to  each  student  to  as- 
sist in  selection  of  courses.  Advanced 
placement  testing  also  takes  place  at  this 
time  and  a  general  orientation  of  the  social 
and  academic  opportunities  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  provided.  Transfer  students  who 
enter  in  the  spring  semester  will  pre- 
register  in  November.  A  non-refundable 
$15  fee  is  required  of  each  transfer  to  cover 
the  costs  of  this  program. 


Physical  Exam 

Physical  examination  by  a  personal  physi- 
cian is  required  of  each  entering  freshman, 
transfer,  re-entering  student,  and  student 
participating  in  athletics.  Physical  report 
forms  for  this  examination  are  mailed  with 
acceptance  material  and  must  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  the  University 
Health  Services  10  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  semester.  Evidence  of  a  success- 
ful smallpox  vaccination  and  active 
tetanus  immunization  is  required. 

Proof  of  Residency/ 
Residence  Status 

All  applicants  must  submit  a  notarized 
"Proof  of  Residence"  form  included  with 
the  application  for  admission  prior  to  con- 
sideration. The  rules  and  regulations  shall 
apply  to  the  classification  of  students  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  as  Mas- 
sachusetts or  non-Massachusetts  students 
for  tuition  purposes. 
Section  1.  Definitions 
1}  ACADEMIC  PERIOD  —  A  term  or 
semester  in  an  academic  year  or  a  summer 
session,  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

2)  CONTINUOUS  ATTENDANCE  —  En- 
rollment at  the  University  for  the  normal 
academic  year  in  each  calendar  year,  or 
the  appropriate  portion  or  portions  of  such 
academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

3)  DOMICILE  —  A  person's  true,  fixed 
and  permanent  home  and  place  of  habita- 
tion, where  he  intends  to  remain  perma- 
nently or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

4)  EMANCIPATED  PERSON  —  A  person 

(a)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  or 

(b)  if  under  18  years  of  age,  whose  parents 
have  entirely  surrendered  the  right  to  the 
care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  person 
and  who  no  longer  are  under  any  legal  ob- 
ligation to  support  or  maintain  such  per- 
son, or  (c)  a  person  who  has  no  parent.  If 
none  of  the  aforesaid  definitions  apply, 
said  person  shall  be  deemed  an  "uneman- 
cipated  person." 

5)  HIS  —  Personal  pronouns  herein  shall 
apply  to  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
gender. 

6)  PARENT  —  With  respect  to  a  person 
(in  the  case  of  an  adopted  person,  insert- 
ing the  adjective  "adoptive"  before  the 


words  "father"  and  "mother"  wherever 
used): 

a)  the  person's  father; 

b)  if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the 
legal  guardian  or  if  no  legal  guardian 
is  appointed,  the  person's  mother; 

c)  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  liv- 
ing and  no  legal  guardian  is  ap- 
pointed, the  person  who  then  stands 
in  Joco  parentis  to  the  person; 

d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced, 
the  person  to  whom  legal  custody  of 
the  person  is  awarded; 

e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced, 
separated  or  unmarried  and  legal 
custody  has  not  been  awarded,  the 
father  or  the  mother,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  whom  the  person  lives  or,  if 
he  lives  with  neither  and  the  father  is 
living,  the  father. 

7)  RESIDENCE  —  A  place  of  habitation. 

Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination 
of  Domicile 

1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  phys- 
ical presence  in  Massachusetts  while  the 
person  is  carrying  on  a  course  of  study  at 
the  University  or  while  the  person  is  en- 
gaged in  employment  for  a  specified  term 
unless  Massachusetts  is  othervdse  the 
domicile  of  the  person. 

2}  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed 
thereafter,  by  action  of  the  parent  in  the 
case  of  an  unemancipated  person  or  by  ac- 
tion of  the  person  himself  in  the  case  of  an 
emancipated  person. 

3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as 
his  domicile  shall  furnish  evidence  to 
support  such  claim.  The  burden  of  proof 
in  all  cases  is  upon  the  person  making  the 
claim.  The  following  shall  be  of  probative 
value,  although  not  necessarily  conclu- 
sive, in  support  of  a  claim  of  domicile 
within  Massachusetts: 

a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or 
operator's  license; 

c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State 

Income  Tax  returns; 

e)  Property  ownership; 

f)  Continuous    physical    presence    in 

Massachusetts     during    periods 
when  not  enrolled  as  a  student; 

g)  Permanent  employment  in  a  position 

not  normally  filled  by  a  student; 


h)  Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources 
for  financial  support; 

i)  Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts 
and  maintenance  of  significant 
connections  therein  while  absent; 

j)  Domicile  of  parent  within  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  asser- 
tion of  domicile  or  of  parental  relationship 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University  or  his  designee  may  re- 
quire. Copies  of  official  records  or  docu- 
ments shall  be  authenticated  by  a  proper 
officer.  Assertions  of  fact  made  other  than 
by  an  authenticated  copy  of  an  official 
record  shall  be  certified  as  to  accuracy  and 
completeness  by  the  person  submitting 
the  same. 

Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental 
Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emanci- 
pated person  shall  furnish  evidence  to 
support  such  assertion.  Such  evidence 
may  include: 

a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal 

document  that   shows   place   and 
date  of  birth; 

b)  Legal  guardianship  papers  —  court 

appointment  and  termination  must 
be  submitted; 

c)  Statements  of  the  person,  his  par- 

ent(s),  guardian(s),  or  others  cer- 
tifying no  financial  support; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  i 

Income  Tax  returns  filed  by  the 
person  and  his  parent(s); 

e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be 

provided,  an  affidavit  of  the  eman- 
cipated   person    in    explanation 
thereof    and    stating    fully    the  i 
grounds  supporting  the  claim  of 
emancipation. 

Section  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

1)  Every  emancipated  person  applying  for 
admission  to  the  University  who  has 
maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continu- 
ous calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  his  application  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes. 

2)  Every  unemancipated  person  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University,   whose 


parent  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding 
the  date  of  application  and  has  established 
a  domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes. 

3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification  who  has  main- 
tained a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  academic  period  for 
which  he  registers  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such 
academic  period. 

4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification,  whose  parent  has 
maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continu- 
ous calendar  year  next  preceding  the  be- 
ginning date  of  the  academic  period  for 
which  the  person  registers  and  has  estab- 
lished a  domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall 
be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  for 
such  academic  period. 

5)  A  person  having  his  domicile 
elsewhere  than  in  Massachusetts  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  ex- 
cept as  herein  provided. 

6)  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the 
University  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  eligible  for  continued  classifica- 
tion as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  (until  attainment  of  the  degree 
for  which  he  is  then  enrolled)  during  con- 
tinuous attendance  at  such  institution. 

7)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  his  spouse  and  un- 
emancipated children  shall,  while  he  is  on 
active  duty  and  stationed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible 
for  classification  as  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  submitted  later  than  the  first  day 
of  classes  shall  affect  a  classification  dur- 
ing the  then  current  academic  period. 


Section  6.  Penalty  for 
Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in  or  omission  from  any 
evidence  submitted  of  any  fact  which  if 
correctly  or  completely  stated  would  be 
grounds  to  deny  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes 
shall  be  cause  for  exclusion  or  expulsion 
from  or  other  disciplinary  action  by  the 
University. 

Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a  written  re- 
quest with,  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
or  his  designee  specifying  the  particular 
grounds  for  said  request. 

Section  8.  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prohibiting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  waive  or 
reduce  tuition  charges. 


Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act 

Policy  and  Procedures 

A.  On  January  1,  1975,  President  Ford 
signed  into  law  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
380).  This  law  was  developed  to  allow 
present  or  former  students,  at  educational 
institutions  access  to  educational  records 
kept  on  them,  as  well  as  basic  protections 
of  privacy  of  their  records.  The  law  does 
not  apply  to  applicants  seeking  admission 
to  the  University.  The  law  applies  to 
"educational  records"  defined  as  "records, 
files,  documents,  and  other  materials 
which  .  .  .  contain  information  directly 
related  to  a  student"  and  "are  maintained 
by  an  educational  agency  or  institution." 
The  law  specifically  exempts  personal 
records  kept  by  instructional  supervisory, 
and  administrative  staff,  as  long  as  those 
records  are  not  accessible  or  revealed  to 
any  other  person  except  a  substitute; 
records  of  a  law  enforcement  unit;  records 
of  employees  of  an  educational  institution; 
and  records  which  are  created  or  main- 
tained by  a  physician,  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  or  other  recognized  profes- 
sional or  paraprofessional,  and  which  are 
created,  maintained  or  used  only  in  con- 


nection  with  the  treatment  of  the  student. 
The  law  specifically  grants  the  follow- 
ing rights  to  access: 

1.  The  right  to  be  provided  a  list  of  the 
types  of  educational  records  which 
are  maintained  by  the  institution  and 
which  directly  relate  to  students; 

2.  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the 
content  of  those  records; 

3.  The  right  to  obtain  copies  of  those 
records,  which  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  student  (but  not  to  exceed  the 
actual  cost  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion of  reproducing  such  copies); 

4.  The  right  to  a  response  from  the  in- 
stitution to  a  reasonable  request  for 
explanations  and  interpretations  of 
those  records; 

5.  The  right  to  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of 
those  records; 

6.  If  the  educational  record  of  a  student 
includes  information  on  more  than 
one  student,  the  right  to  inspect  or 
review  only  that  part  of  the  material 
or  document  which  relates  to  such 
student. 

B.  The  University  develops  and  maintains 
several  types  and  varieties  of  educational 
records  on  students.  A  list  of  what  types  of 
records  are  maintained  by  the  University, 
where  they  are  kept,  what  University  offi- 
cial has  major  responsibility  for  those 
records,  who  has  access  to  those  records 
and  why,  and  what  it  will  cost  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  those  records,  has  been  developed. 
A  copy  of  the  complete  list  is  available  for 
inspection  in  the  following  locations: 

Admissions  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Financial  Aid  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Dean  of  Students  Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Undergraduate  Registrar 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Graduate  Registrar 
Graduate  Research  Center 


Continuing  Education  Registrar 
Hills  North 

Student  Development  Center 
Berkshire  House 

Southwest  Area  Director's  Office 
J.  Q.  Adams  Lobby 

Central  Area  Director's  Office 
Hills  North 

Orchard  Hill  Area  Director's  Office 
Grayson  House 

Northeast  Area  Director's  Office 
Leach  House 

Sylvan  Area  Director's  Office 
Cashin  House 

Ombudsman's  Office 
Campus  Center 

Legal  Services  Office 
Campus  Center 

Student  Senate  Office 
Student  Union 

Library,  Reference  Desk 
Main  Floor,  Library 

B.D.LC. 

Goodell  Building 

University  Without  Walls 
Wysocki  House 

University  Year  for  Action 
Arnold  House 

CCEBS  Office 
New  Africa  House 

Center  for  Outreach  Programs 
Goodell  Building 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Machmer  Hall 

Education,  Dean's  Office 
Hills  South 

Food  and  Natural  Resources, 

Dean's  Office 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts, 

Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 

Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 

Dean's  Office 
South  College 


Business  Administration, 

Dean's  Office 
School  of  Business  Administration 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  guidelines  are  summarized  annually 
in  the  University's  Undergraduate  Course 
and  Faculty  Directory,  vi^hich  includes  in- 
formation on  access  to  student  records,  re- 
vievir  of  such  records,  challenging  their 
content,  hearing  and  appeal  procedures, 
directory  and  public  information,  and 
other  rights  and  requirements  of  the  legis- 
lation. This  information  is  also  available  at 
any  of  the  locations  listed  above. 


Academic  Regulations 

The  University's  official  "Undergraduate 
Academic  Regulations"  are  updated  and 
published  each  term  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses  distributed  to  every  student  prior 
to  pre-registration.  All  students  are  ex- 
pected to  obtain  a  copy  of  these  regula- 
tions and  familiarize  themselves  wdth  the 
content,  since  failure  to  be  aw^are  of  a  pro- 
vision does  not  excuse  a  student  from 
adhering  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  a  student  feels  that  some  special 
circumstance  warrants  an  exception  to  a 
regulation,  that  student  is  encouraged  to 
discuss  the  situation  wdth  his  or  her 
academic  dean  who  can  help  the  student 
work  out  an  alternative. 

Some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  "Undergraduate  Academic  Regula- 
tions" are  summarized  below  and  are 
treated  in  more  detail  in  the  annual  Course 
and  Faculty  Directory. 

Classification  of  Students 

Undergraduates  may  enroll  in  one  of  five 
categories: 

1)  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS.  Candidates 
for  a  degree,  normally  designated  as  a 
member  of  a  particular  graduating  class, 
carrying  the  minimum  load  of  12  or  more 
credits  each  semester. 

2)  REDUCED-LOAD  STUDENTS.  Permis- 
sion of  the  academic  dean  is  required  for 
exemption  from  the  minimum  load  re- 
quirements. The  appropriate  semester  and 
cumulative  quality  point  requirements  for 
retention  still  apply  and  the  semester 
counts  as  one  of  the  10  towards  gradua- 
tion. 


3)  PART-TIME  DEGREE  STUDENTS.  The 
category  "Part-Time"  is  an  original  admis- 
sions category  and  is  not  designed  as  a 
category  into  which  full-time  students 
may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time  study. 
All  academic  regulations  and  standards 
for  full-time  students,  including  a  2.0 
cumulative  average,  apply,  wdth  the  ac- 
ception  of  the  requirement  to  complete  12 
credits  per  semester  to  retain  good  stand- 
ing and  the  rule  limiting  students  to  10 
semesters  in  residence.  There  are  two 
categories  of  part-time  students:  Non- 
classified and  special  students. 

a)  Non-CIassi/ied;  Students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  a  degree.  These  stu- 
dents are  billed  by  the  credit,  with 
other  fees  assessed  as  appropriate. 

b)  Special  Students:  Limited  to  Univer- 
sity employees,  others  affiliated  with 
the  University  and  selected  others 
(such  as  Amherst  Regional  High 
School  seniors  on  request). 

4)  SECOND-MAJOR  STUDENTS.  A  stu- 
dent may  earn  a  second  major  and  have  it 
recorded  on  the  permanent  record  pro- 
vided that: 

a)  The  second  major  is  completed 
within  the  10  semesters  allowed  for 
the  completion  of  all  graduation  re- 
quirements, including  the  first  or  de- 
clared major; 

b)  A  student  files  wdth  the  Registrar  a 
formal  certification  from  an  autho- 
rized representative  of  the  second 
major  that  all  requirements  for  that 
second  major  have  been  completed; 

c)  The  second  major  lies  in  the  same 
school  or  college  as  the  first  or  de- 
clared major,  or,  the  student  obtains 
formal  certification  from  the 
academic  dean  of  the  second  college 
that  all  requirements  for  graduation 
from  that  college  have  been  satisfied. 

5)  SECOND-BACHELOR'S-DEGREE 
STUDENTS.  Students  may  apply  for 
Second-Bachelor's-Degree  status  in  one  of 
the  following  two  categories: 

a)  Students  and  graduates  of  this  Uni- 
versity who  wash  to  earn  a  second 
bachelor's  degree  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  30  additional  credits,  all 
of  which  must  be  in  residence  (i.e., 
students  who  want  to  work  for  two 
bachelor's    degrees    simultaneously 


do  not  have  to  complete  one  and  then 
start  the  other  anew), 
b)  Graduates  of  other  institutions  who 
wish  to  earn  a  second  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  this  University  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  45  credits  in  residence 
at  the  University. 

Second-Bachelor's-Degree  students 
must  apply  through  the  admissions  Office 
and  must  obtain,  prior  to  acceptance,  the 
support  of  an  authorized  representative  of 
a  department  and  an  academic  dean  in  the 
school  or  college  of  the  proposed  second 
degree; 

In  order  to  validate  the  second 
bachelor's  degree  and  have  it  recorded  on 
the  permanent  record  and  diploma,  a  stu- 
dent must  obtain  a  formal  certification 
from  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
second  major,  and  a  formal  certification 
from  the  academic  dean  of  the  school  or 
college  awarding  the  second  bachelor's 
degree. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  a  student  must  success- 
fully attain  or  complete: 

1)  A  minimum  of  120  credits,  at  least  45 
of  which  must  be  earned  in  residence.  In 
addition,  students  must  complete  their 
final  year  in  residence. 

2)  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C  (2.0). 
The  official  grading  system  runs  from  A 
(4.0)  through  F  (0.0)  and  includes  such  op- 
tions as  Incompletes,  Withdrawal,  Audits, 
and  Passes.  A  Pass/Fail  option  exists. 

3)  A  major,  constituting  intensive  or 
specialized  work  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment, division,  school,  or  college  and 
consisting  of  at  least  15  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  junior-senior  courses  in  the  area 
of  study.  The  University  offers  some  100 
majors. 

4)  Core  or  distribution  requirements,  pro- 
viding breadth  to  complement  the  depth 
of  a  major.  At  least  a  minimal  familiarity 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  writing 
and  speaking,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
humanities  and  fine  arts,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences. 

Various  special  programs,  such  as  BDIC, 
University  Without  Walls,  the  Honors 
Program,  the  Inquiry  Program,  and  Con- 


tinuing Education  offer  special  variations 
of  the  graduation  requirements.  The  Hon- 
ors Program  in  particular  offers  a  number 
of  options  to  students,  including  the 
Commonwealth  Scholar  Program,  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  have  their  transcripts 
identify  them  as  Honors  students,  the  De- 
partmental Honors  Program  for  students 
who  wish  to  obtain  an  honors  citation 
from  their  major  department,  and  Gradua- 
tion with  Distinction  for  students  whose 
cumulative  average  and  other  attainments 
merit  one  of  the  various  cum  laude 
citations. 


Housing 

Policy 

Recognizing  the  educational  advantages 
of  both  classroom  instruction  and  ex- 
tracurricular experiences,  and  the  great 
extent  to  which  residence-hall  living  can 
contribute,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  has  adopted  a  policy  which  re- 
quires undergraduates  to  be  housed  in 
University  residence  halls. 
Exemptions 

Exempt  from  this  policy  are  married  stu- 
dents; seniors;  veterans;  members  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  who  have  been 
authorized  to  reside  in  their  respective 
houses  (within  approved  maximum  ca- 
pacities); and  students  who  commute  from 
the  homes  of  their  parents  (within  a  40- 
mile  radius  of  Amherst). 

A  student  living  in  a  University  resi- 
dence who  seeks  permission  to  live  off 
campus  should  submit  the  request  to  the 
appropriate  Area  Director.  All  others 
should  submit  similar  requests  to  the 
Housing  Office  before  appearing  on  cam- 
pus for  registration.  Very  few  exemptions 
of  this  type  are  granted  yearly. 

Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  on  the  day  be- 
fore registration.  Upperclass  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year.  Rooms  are 
assigned  in  order  of  receipt  of  proper  ap- 
plication. Notification  of  assignment  is 
made  in  mid-August. 

Housing  Plans 

The  University  offers  three  basic  living  ar- 
rangements: "Traditional"  residence 
halls,  residential  colleges,  and  suite-  or 
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apartment-style  residence  halls.  All  three 
offer  opportunities  for  intellectual,  cul- 
tural, and  social  activities,  and  all  three 
include  some  coeducational  units. 

The  Central  and  Northeast  Residence 
Areas  consist  of  21  residence  halls  hous- 
ing 4,000  students.  A  "traditional"  resi- 
dence hall  is  a  house  with  a  long-standing 
tradition  of  fellowship,  unity,  and  loyalty, 
providing  opportunity  for  meaningful 
friendship  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 
The  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College, 
housing  approximately  1,300  students  in 
four  coeducational  residence  halls,  rep- 
resents a  conscious  attempt  to  make 
these  residences  more  private,  more  quiet, 
and  more  academic  in  tone. 

The  Southwest  Residential  CoJJege,  which 
houses  5,500  students  in  both  high-rise 
and  low-rise  buildings,  operates  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  "college"  within  a  univer- 
sity may  function  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive small-group  identities  and  a 
maximum  of  contact  between  the  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty. 

Special  sections  of  selected  courses  are 
designated  for  residents  of  both  residential 
colleges.  Music  and  dramatic  events,  spe- 
cial lectures,  and  discussions  take  place  in 
residence  halls. 

The  Sylvan  Residence  Area  offers  suite- 
type  dormitories,  affording  students  an 
opportunity  to  build  close  living  relation- 
ships within  small  groups  by  sharing 
quarters  in  a  suite-  or  apartment-style  ar- 
rangement. 

Room  Furnishings 

Most  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided 
with  beds,  mattresses  and  mattress  covers, 
dressers,  desks,  desk  chairs,  closets,  and 
mirrors.  In  addition,  most  residence  halls 
have  study  lounges,  kitchenettes,  laundry 
facilities,  and  vending  machines. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  pil- 
low, linen,  and  blankets. 

Most  residence  halls  are  equipped  with 
room  telephones.  Students  who  choose  to 
live  in  these  residence  halls  are  charged  an 
additional  fee  per  semester  for  the  basic 
telephone  service. 

Residence  Hall  Staff 

AREA  DIRECTORS 

Each  residence  area  is  administered  by  an 
Area  Director,  to  whom  all  staff  personnel 
in  a  residence  hall  report;  Area  Directors, 


in  turn,  report  to  the  Director  of  Residen- 
tial Life.  Area  Directors  plan  and  direct  all 
student  personnel  administrative  ac- 
tivities for  the  residence  halls  in  a  given 
campus  residential  area;  supervise  the 
professional  staff  and  student  assistants  in 
the  residence  halls;  advise  elected  officers 
and  committee  chairpersons  in  the  resi- 
dence halls;  and  provide  individual  and 
group  advising. 

HEADS  OF  RESIDENCE 
The  Heads  of  Residence  are  responsible  to 
the  Area  Directors.  They  work  jointly  with 
the  counselors  and  Ares  Directors  in  the 
operation  of  residence  halls.  They  provide 
leadership  and  support  to  the  residence 
hall  student  staff,  facilitate  the  work  of 
elected  house  government  officers  and 
committee  chairpersons,  serving  as  re- 
source persons  and  discussing  University 
expectations  with  them  and  provide  indi- 
vidual and  group  advisement. 

COUNSELORS 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision 
from  the  Heads  of  Residence  and  general 
supervision  from  the  Area  Directors.  Their 
duties  include  helping  to  establish  a  cli- 
mate in  which  students  feel  free  to  seek 
assistance  and  in  which  the  educational 
goals  of  the  University  are  emphasized; 
counseling  individual  students  in  per- 
sonal, social,  and  academic  matters;  work- 
ing jointly  with  the  Heads  of  Residence 
and  house  government  in  providing  for 
the  daily  operation  of  the  residence  halls; 
interpreting  and  maintaining  regulations 
with  respect  to  student  life  on  campus; 
and  assisting  the  Heads  of  Residence. 

Room  Rent 

Residence  halls  are  constructed, 
equipped,  and  maintained,  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  through  funding  provided 
by  bonds  issued  by  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Building  Authority.  Room  rents 
are  fixed  so  as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  building  and  operating  costs,  i.e.,  to 
amortize  the  bonds.  This  requires  that  a 
student  be  held  financially  responsible  for 
room  rent  once  registering  for  and  occupy- 
ing a  room  in  a  residence  hall. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  owns  and 
manages  395  apartments  for  married  stu- 
dents in  three  apartment  complexes: 
Lincoln  (105  units).  University  (50  units). 
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and  North  Village  (240  units),  all  unfur- 
nished except  for  appliances  (stove  and  re- 
frigerator). Utilities  are  included  with  the 
rent.  Assignment  of  apartments  is  made 
through  application  (earliest  application 
date  given  first  consideration)  or  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  current  vacancies.  A  tenant  is 
expected  upon  commencement  of  the 
lease  (one  year)  to  pay  a  security  deposit 
equal  to  one  month's  rent.  Applications 
and  specific  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Married  Student  Housing  Office, 
Whitmore  Administration  Building. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apart- 
ment, and  room  rentals  is  maintained  by 
the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office.  Also  pro- 
vided is  information  about  local  realtors, 
garden  apartment  developments,  clas- 
sified newspaper  rentals,  and  persons 
seeking  roommates.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
assist  students  to  obtain  off-campus  hous- 
ing; however,  a  personal  visit  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  student  to  review  rental 
listings  because  of  daily  changes  and  be- 
cause all  off-campus  arrangements  must 
be  made  by  the  parties  involved. 
Brochures  and  other  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Off-Campus  Housing 
Office,  Munson  Hall. 

Insurance 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  University  to  carry 
insurance  which  will  compensate  stu- 
dents or  their  families  for  losses  suffered 
on  the  campus  due  to  such  hazards  as  fire, 
theft,  or  water  damage. 

Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  cater  the 
food  requirements  of  the  University,  ex- 
cept those  services  offered  by  the  Campus 
Center  Complex.  Four  dining  commons 
serve  students  on  a  five-  or  seven-day  meal 
ticket  contract.  All  freshmen,  sophomores, 
and  juniors  residing  in  University  resi- 
dence halls  are  required  to  purchase  a 
meal  ticket.  Either  a  10-,  15-,  or  19-meal 
ticket,  which  is  valid  for  either  two  or 
three  meals  per  day,  may  be  selected.  Stu- 
dents who  are  members  of  fraternities  or 
sororities  may  be  permitted  to  board  at 
their  respective  fraternities  or  sororities, 
upon  receiving  written  authorization  from 
the  Director  of  Greek  Affairs.  Those  not  re- 
quired to  board  on  campus  may  eat  at  a 


dining  commons  on  a  cash  basis;  they  may 
purchase  one  of  the  regular  meal  tickets, 
or  they  may  purchase  a  five-day  single- 
meal  ticket  at  a  lower  rate.  Snack  bar  ser- 
vices are  available  at  Worcester  Commons 
and  Hampden  Dining  Commons  during 
regular  hours  of  operation. 


Expenses 

Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  are  approximately  $2300  per 
year  for  the  normally  economical  student. 
First-year  costs  are  usually  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  three  years,  and  there  are 
fewer  opportunities  for  earnings.  There- 
fore, a  student  is  advised  to  have  a  definite 
plan  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  first 
year  before  entering.  The  following  esti- 
mate of  a  year's  expenses,  based  chiefly 
upon  last  year's  costs,  includes  only  those 
items  which  are  strictly  University-related 
and  does  not  include  amounts  for  clo- 
thing, laundry,  travel,  etc.  These  costs 
vary  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tuition  for 
residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $345  per 
year;  for  others,  $1550.00.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  change  any  fees  with- 
out advance  notice. 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EXPENSES  — 
AMHERST  (Undergraduate) 
Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts)   $345.00*' 

Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx)  ...  705,00 

Telephone  (Where 

Available)   47.00 

Board  at  University  Dining 

Halls  (Five-  Day  Plan  — 

Approx)  736.00 

Athletic  Fee 30.00 

Physical  Education  Fee  20.00 

Campus  Center  Fee 64.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee  6.00 

Student  Activities  Tax 

(Approx)    58.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee  ...  92.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical 

Insurance  12  Months' 

Coverage  —  Optional)   53.00 

Books,  Stationery, 

Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx)  200.00 

*1977-78   $480.50  —  Mass  Residence  ^2   356.00 

$1550  —  All  Others 
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INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN 
Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts) $    161.00* 

Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx)  ...  352.50 

Telephone  (Where 

Available)   23.50 

Board  at  University  Dining 

Halls  (Five-Day  Plan  — 

Approx)  368.00 

Athletic  Fee 15.00 

Physical  Education  Fee  10.00 

Campus  Center  Fee 32.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee  3.00 

Student  Activities  Tax 

(Approx)   29.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee  ...  46.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical 

Insurance  (12  Months' 

Coverage  —  Optional)   53.00 

Books,  Stationery, 

Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx)  100.00 

*1977-78  $218  —  Mass  Residence  $1,193.00 

$775  —  All  Others 

Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

IN-STATE  TUITION 

As  a  state  institution,  the  University  offers 
the  privilege  of  in-state  tuition  to  all  stu- 
dents entering  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low 
residential  rate  is  detailed  under  "Resi- 
dence Status." 

ATHLETIC  FEE 

To  support  comprehensive  men's  and 
women's  intercollegiate  programs  as  well 
as  intramural  programs. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FEE 
To  support  the  required  physical  educa- 
tion  program,   intramural   athletics,   and 
general  recreation. 

CAMPUS  CENTER  FEE 
To  support  the   Student  Union  and  the 
Campus  Center  and  meet  the  operating 
costs  of  their  various  activities. 

FINE  ARTS  FEE 

To  support  a  varied  and  comprehensive 
program  of  fine  arts  events  for  the  cultural 
enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  the  under- 
graduate body. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  TAX 
Supports  student  government  and  an  ex- 
tensive and  varied  range  of  cultural  and 
social  activities  for  students.  In  addition. 


payment  entitles  each  student  to  admis- 
sion to  many  campus  events  and  includes 
a  subscription  to  the  daily  student  news- 
paper, the  annual  yearbook,  the  student 
handbook,  and  a  student  guide  to  the 
campus. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  FEE 
To  support  the  medical,  phychiatric,  and 
health  services  provided  by  the  staff  of  the 
Health  Center. 

MEDICAL/ SURGICAL  INSURANCE 
This  is  an  optional  plan  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  care  received  by  students  at 
the  Health  Center.  It  provides  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  care  on  a  12-month 
basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during  the 
school  year,  holidays,  summer  vacation, 
and  other  times  when  the  student  is  off 
campus.  Students  who  register  for  the  fall 
semester  have  only  one  opportunity  to 
enter  or  reject  this  program  each  year,  at 
the  time  of  payment  of  the  fall  semester 
bill.  It  is  also  offered  on  the  spring  semes- 
ter bill  for  new  spring  registrants  only. 
Married  students  desiring  family  coverage 
under  the  plan  now  in  existence  at  the 
University  are  advised  to  contact  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Services.  All  candidates  for 
and  members  of  intercollegiate  athletic 
teams  are  required  by  the  Athletic  De- 
partment to  subscribe  to  the  supplemen- 
tary insurance  plan. 

COMMENCEMENT  FEE 
A  commencement  fee  of  $10  is  assessed 
students  in  September  of  their  senior  year, 
as  commencement  exercises  and  events 
are  intended  to  be  self-supporting. 

SPECIAL  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
The  Special  Student  tuition  rate  is  $15  per 
credit  for  Massachusetts  residents,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $150,  and  $77.50  per  credit 
for  nonresidents,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$775.  Every  student  must  pay  a  $1  I.D. 
card  and  a  student  taking  three  or  more 
courses  a  semester  must  pay  a  Campus 
Center  fee  and  a  health  fee.  (Available  only 
to  staff  and  spouses  of  employees  and 
full-time  students). 

CREDIT  BY  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION 
Any  student  receiving  credit  by  special 
examination  must  pay  $5  per  credit  before 
the  examination  may  be  taken.  This  fee  is 
nonrefundable. 
SCHOLARSHIP  PAYMENT 
Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee 
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bills.  If  such  items  are  not  shown,  deduc- 
tions may  not  be  made  from  the  bill  until 
satisfactory  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  the  Bursar's  Office  by  the  recipient. 

Payment  Due  Date 

All  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board  and 
room  rent  are  due  and  payable  prior  to  the 
date  of  registration  of  each  semester.  Bills 
will  be  rendered  in  advance  with  due  date 
shown  and  payment  may  best  be  made  by 
mail.  No  student  may  register  until  all 
University  charges  are  paid. 

Late  Payment  and  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment 
of  semester  charges  by  the  date  specified 
may  be  required  to  pay  a  late  payment  fee 
of  $25.00. 

Refunds 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 
A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for 
any  reason,  except  as  specified  below,  be- 
fore a  semester  is  completed  will  be 
granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees.  A  student  who  makes  an  advance 
payment  and  then  for  any  reason  does  not 
attend  any  part  of  the  next  semester  or 
term  at  the  University  will  be  given  a  full 
refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  $15  ma- 
triculation payment  required  of  new 
students  is  not  refundable. 

Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse 
scholarship  or  loan  funds  (up  to  the  full 
amount),  and  any  remaining  amount  is  re- 
funded to  the  student  or  parent.  A  student 
who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the 
University  for  disciplinary  reasons  forfeits 
all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 
Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  semester  or  term  (Regis- 
tration Day)  —  80%. 

b.  During  the  third  week  —  60%. 

c.  During  the  fourth  week  —  40%. 

d.  During  the  fifth  week  —  20%. 

e.  After  the  fifth  week  —  no  refund. 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week  —  60%. 

b.  During  the  second  week  —  20% 

c.  After  the  second  week  —  no  refund. 
ROOM  RENT  AND  BOARD  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  has  made  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  room  rent  will  be  granted  a  full 
refund  of  prepaid  room  rent  if  he  or  she 


fails  to  attend  any  part  of  the  next  semester 
or  term  or  does  not  reside  in  a  residence 
hall  or  other  housing.  Prepaid  board  will 
be  refunded  on  a  special  per  diem  basis. 

Any  student  who  occupies  his/her  as- 
signed accommodations  and  subsequently 
leaves  the  University  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  first  full  class  week  shall  automatically 
be  charged  a  minimum  of  $100  for  his/her 
room.  Any  student  who  leaves  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  second  through  fifth  weeks 
shall  be  charged  $100  plus  20%  of  the  re- 
maining balance  for  each  week  or  part 
thereof.  No  refunds  will  be  made  after  the 
fifth  week  of  the  academic  semester.  Re- 
funds wall  be  made  during  the  refund 
period  only  to  students  who  officially 
withdraw  from  the  University  through  the 
Registrar's  Office  and  according  to  the 
Registrar's  official  withdrawal  date.  The 
Dean  of  Students'  Office  will  be  autho- 
rized to  make  exception  to  the  above  only 
for  reasons  of  involuntary  entry  into  mili- 
tary service  or  for  reasons  of  'extreme 
emergency'.  Any  exception  made,  how- 
ever, shall  not  apply  to  the  $100  minimum 
charge  which  shall  be  levied  in  all  cases 
automatically. 


Student  Personnel 
Services 

Student  Personnel  Services  comprise  a 
number  of  agencies  concerned  vidth  non- 
academic  activities  —  residence  halls, 
health,  counseling,  student  activities,  se- 
curity, admissions,  records,  career  plan- 
ning, financial  aid,  and  related  services. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
is  responsible  for  the  overall  direction  for 
departments  providing  services  which,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  provide  support 
services  for  the  entire  campus  community. 

Student  Personnel  Services  not  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  include 
the  following: 

The  Housing  Office  has  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  of  residence  hall  room 
assignments  and  room  changes  and  serves 
as  a  central  source  of  information  for  off- 
campus  housing  listings. 

The  International  Programs  Office  as- 
sists and  coordinates  international  pro- 
grams, including  the  study  abroad  pro- 
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grams  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  office  also  has  information  on  low- 
cost  international  travel,  international 
student  identity  ceirds,  financial  aid  for 
study  abroad,  and  w^ork  opportunities 
overseas. 

The  Foreign  Student  Office  offers  assis- 
tance to  foreign  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
and  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  official  immi- 
gration status  while  in  the  United  States. 
The  Foreign  Student  Office  is  part  of  the 
International  Programs  Office. 

The  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice is  responsible  for  all  administrative 
procedures  v^dth  respect  to  undergraduate 
admissions  to  the  University,  including 
liaison  wiih.  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selors, Community  College  staff  person- 
nel, and  other  admissions  officers  for 
transfer  students;  it  also  passes  on  re- 
admission  of  returning  and  re-entering 
students  and  admissions  standards  set  in 
coordination  with  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  academic  depart- 
ments. 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for 
registration  (enrollment)  and  matricula- 
tion of  undergraduate  students;  adminis- 
trative procedures  relating  to  course  loads, 
courses  of  study,  withdrawals,  grade  re- 
ports, and  transcripts;  and  maintaining  the 
permanent  academic  record  cards. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  is  a  re- 
source center  for  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  transition  process  of  students  entering 
the  University  from  other  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  Student  Development  Center  pro- 
vides personal,  social,  educational  and 
career  counseling  services  to  present  and 
past  students.  A  credentiaJing  service  pro- 
vides a  place  for  each  student  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  up-to-date  file  of  personal 
records,  (including  registration  informa- 
tion), a  developmental  resume,  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  other  supportive 
documentation.  Copies  are  sent  to  pros- 
pective employers  upon  their  request  (no 
charge)  or  when  initiated  by  the  candidate 
(a  nominal  charge).  The  Center  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  information  and  consul- 
tation on  teacher  certification  require- 
ments for  students  planning  to  teach  in 
public  schools. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  com- 


prises the  University  Police,  the  Security 
Guard  Force,  and  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Police  Training  Institute.  It 
works  closely  with  the  Town  of  Amherst 
Police  Department,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police,  and  other  state  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  service  agencies. 

The  Campus  Security  Force  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  security  of  University  property, 
provides  protection  of  life  and  liberty, 
parking  control,  emergency  transportation 
of  sick  and  injured,  and  guard  services.  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct,  student  ID  cards  or  other 
means  of  identification  must  be  shown 
upon  request  to  any  properly  identified 
member  of  the  security  department,  to  en- 
able the  officer  to  perform  his/her  assigned 
duties. 

University  police  officers  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  public  safety  of  all  persons  and 
property  within  the  physical  boundaries 
of  the  University  campus. 


Health  Services 

The  University  Health  Services  is  orga- 
nized to  provide  a  high  quality  com- 
prehensive health  program  for  the  Univer- 
sity community.  Each  student  pays  a 
health  fee  which  provides  a  vdde  range  of 
prepaid  services  in  campus  facilities.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  other  services  are 
available  on  a  co-payment  basis. 

Physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and 
other  health  professionals  work  as  a  team 
to  provide  medical  care  to  students  at  the 
Health  Center.  Complete  facilities  located 
at  the  Center  include  x-ray,  laboratory, 
pharmacy,  and  physical  therapy  facilities, 
as  well  as  an  inpatient  service  for  those  in 
need  of  hospitalization.  Specialty  services 
such  as  allergy  and  eye  care  clinics  are 
also  provided,  as  are  consultation  in  or- 
thopedic surgery,  and  obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

All  students  submit  health  data  upon 
entrance  to  the  University.  Any  student 
who  is  under  medical  supervision  prior  to 
entrance  is  urged  to  have  his/her  physi- 
cian wo-ite  to  the  Health  Services,  giving 
reports  and  instructions  in  appropriate  de- 
tail. In  brief,  the  Health  Services  attempts 
to  provide  each  student  with  a  coordi- 
nated   and    comprehensive    program    of 
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health  supervision  formerly  provided  by 
the  family  physician. 

The  Dental  Health  Division  provides 
emergency  dental  care,  routine  oral 
examinations,  and  dental  education  as 
part  of  the  health  fee.  Some  services,  such 
as  cleaning  and  restorative  care,  are  pro- 
vided on  a  modified  fee-for-service  basis 
as  time  permits. 

Recognition  of  the  specific  emotional 
needs  of  students  in  an  educational  envi- 
ronment is  recognized  by  the  provision  of 
an  active  mental  health  program.  The 
Mental  Health  Division  provides  personal 
and  couples  counseling,  individual  and 
group  therapy,  and  community 
consultation. 

All  visits  to  the  Health  Services  are 
treated  as  confidential.  No  information  is 
released  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  student. 

The  Health  Education  Division  offers 
programs  aimed  at  the  development  of  at- 
titudes and  behavorial  patterns  which 
promote  healthful  personal  and  commu- 
nity living.  Programs  include  workshops, 
discussion  groups,  peer  training  programs 
and  consumer  activities  in  such  areas  as 
sexuality,  nutrition,  alcohol  and  first  aid. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
staff  operates  to  ensure  a  safe  and  health- 
ful environment  for  all  who  live  or  work 
on  campus. 

The  Student  Advisory  Board  works  with 
the  Health  Services  staff  in  reviewing  pol- 
icy, evaluating  services  and  initiating  and 
developing  new  programs.  Students  are 
urged  to  participate. 

A  supplementary  insurance  plan  has 
been  developed  to  provide  for  that  hospi- 
tal and  surgical  care  not  available  at  the 
Health  Center.  This  optional  program  can 
be  elected  in  September  only.  The  insur- 
ance provides  coverage  for  twelve  months. 
All  candidates  for  and  members  of  inter- 
collegiate athletic  teams  are  required  to 
subscribe  to  this  supplementary  insurance 
plan. 

Student  Activities 

Campus  Center  Complex 

The  Campus  Center  Complex  is  composed 
of  the  Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center, 
the  Student  Union  Building,  and  the  Park- 
ing Garage.  It  houses  the  offices  of  the 


Campus  Center  Director  and  his  staff,  the 
Student  Activities  staff,  the  University 
Ombudsman,  the  student  government 
staffs,  and  RSO  groups. 

Service  departments  of  the  complex  in- 
clude the  University  Store,  the  Campus 
Assistance  Center,  cashier's  office,  U.S. 
Post  Office,  barber  shop,  games  area, 
music  library  and  listening  lounge,  sweet 
shop,  print  shop,  media  services.  Campus 
Travel  Center,  and  overnight  accommoda- 
tions with  parking  facilities  and  food  ser- 
vices (four  cafeterias  and  the  Top  of  the 
Campus  restaurant  and  cocktail  lounge). 
Meeting  rooms,  lounges,  reading  rooms, 
and  art  galleries  are  available  for  student 
and  general  campus  use. 

The  Campus  Center  Governing  Board, 
comprised  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  determines  policy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Center.  The  Program  Council,  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Board  com- 
posed wholly  of  students,  selects,  plans, 
and  executes  all  Center  activities  in  art, 
music,  dance,  movies,  special  events,  etc. 
Any  student  may  apply  for  membership. 

Construction  and  operating  costs  are 
met  from  student  fees  and  income  gener- 
ated from  general  operation,  particularly 
of  the  Food  Service  Department,  the  Uni- 
versity Store,  and  Overnight  Accommoda- 
tions. This  is  a  major  factor  in  maintaining 
student  fees  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Campus  Center  hosts  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  the  alumni  of  the  University, 
and  many  service  organizations.  The 
Complex  is  also  used  heavily  for  confer- 
ences, institutes,  workshops,  and  short 
courses. 

Student  Activities  Office 

Headquarters  for  Recognized  Student  Or- 
ganizations (RSO),  the  Student  Activities 
Office  in  the  Student  Union  provides  pro- 
gram resource  materials,  counseling  on 
program  planning,  advice  on  program 
selection  and  procurement,  and  assistance 
on  budgeting,  purchasing,  procurement  of 
campus  support  services,  contracts,  and 
other  business  procedures. 

The  RSO  staff  provides  to  student 
groups  a  computerized  banking  and  book- 
keeping service  and  offers  advice  on  fi- 
nancial and  business  concerns  such  as 
bidding,  insurance,  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting. The  staff  also  includes  a  Crafts 
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Adviser  who  operates,  manages,  and  ad- 
vises students  in  the  Student  Union  Craft 
Center.  Most  members  of  the  Student  Ac- 
tivities staff  are  Notaries  Public  for  the 
convenience  of  students,  particularly  for 
absentee  balloting. 

The  University  expects  that  no  student 
virill  be  excluded  from  membership  in  any 
club,  society,  fraternity,  sorority,  or  other 
organization  for  reasons  of  race,  creed, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin  except  those 
instances  wrherein  groups  are  specifically 
exempted  by  federal  law.  Campus  groups 
belonging  to  national  bodies  which 
openly  or  covertly  endorse  such  discrimi- 
nation are  in  violation  of  University  prin- 
ciples. Alleged  violations  are  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Dean  of  Students.  There  are 
over  500  student  organizations  ranging  in 
interest  from  political,  religious  and  cul- 
tural, to  social,  professional,  and  recre- 
ational. Some  of  these  include: 

Media 

WMUA  —  The  campus  radio  station  (91.1 
FM),  owned  and  operated  by  students. 
Black  Mass  Communications  —  Black 
students'  media  group  designed  to  bring 
black  news,  current  events  and  culture  to 
the  community. 

The  Daily  CoJJegion  —  One  of  the  largest 
student  newspapers  in  the  country. 

Drum  —  A  Black  literary  magazine,  pub- 
lished two  or  more  times  per  year.  It  fea- 
tures art,  fiction,  essays  and  commen- 
taries. 

INDEX  —  The  University  undergraduate 
yearbook;  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in 
the  nation. 

Spectrum  —  Published  about  two  times  a 
year.  Spectrum  features  poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  art,  photography,  etc. 

Shorthorn  —  The  Stockbridge  College 
student  newspaper,  published  weekly  or 
bi-weekly. 

STOSAG  —  The  Stockbridge  College 
yearbook  published  annually. 

Professional  and  Special  Interest  Clubs 

Approximately  fifty  professional  clubs  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  various 
major  courses  of  study,  stimulate  students' 
professional  interest  in  their  chosen  fields 
and  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of 
technical  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 


Special  interest  groups  cover  an  even 
vidder  range  of  interests,  in  many  cases  of- 
fering learning  experiences  in  subjects  not 
included  in  the  academic  areas  of  the  Uni- 
versity (e.g.,  religion,  politics,  sports,  hob- 
bies, etc.). 

Social  Action  Groups 

BeJchertown  Volunteers  —  Belchertown 
Volunteers  work  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded at  the  Belchertown  State  School. 

Northern  Educational  Services  —  NES 
volunteers  tutor  English-speaking  inner- 
city  children,  mostly  in  reading  and  math. 

Poverty  Committee  —  Deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  welfare,  united  mine  and  farm 
workers  support.  National  Alliance 
Against  Racism  and  Oppression,  etc. 

The  Boltwood  Project  —  Funded  by  the 
Student  Senate,  its  members  work  with 
the  mentally  retarded  at  Belchertown  State 
School. 

Room  To  Move  —  Drug  counseling  drop- 
in  center,  cooperating  with  the  Health 
Services. 

Coalition  for  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQj  —  Works  toward  mobilizing  con- 
structive and  informed  activism  on  en- 
vironmental matters. 

Massachusetts  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (MassPIRG)  —  Modeled  after  the 
Ralph  Nader  organization  in  Washington, 
and  funded  by  college  students. 

The  University  and  State  Communica- 
tions Council  —  An  undergraduate  stu- 
dent group  which  works  extensively  with 
the  University  administration,  the  State 
Legislature,  and  the  media  in  an  effort  to 
open  and  develop  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  students  and  the  people 
involved  in  these  three  areas. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  there  are 
other  special  interest  professional,  politi- 
cal, religious,  social  action,  educational, 
cultural,  governmental,  recreational,  and 
media  groups,  plus  honor  societies,  resi- 
dence hall  groups,  fraternities,  and 
sororities. 

Non-Traditional  Student  Assembly 
and  CADS 

The  Non-Traditional  Student  Assembly  is 
a  fairly  new  RSO  group  formed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  influx  of  older  under- 
graduate students. 
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An  older  student  is  any  person  who  has 
not  come  to  college  directly  from  high 
school.  Membership  in  the  NTSA  is  auto- 
matically extended. 

CAOS  (Counselling  Assistance  for  Older 
Students)  is  an  outreach  program  of  the 
NTSA.  CAOS  provides  counsellors  for 
academic  and  personal  problems  ranging 
from  pre-registration  course  selection  to 
financial  aid,  house  hunting  and 
psychological  counseling.  A  staff  of 
trained  volunteers  and  paid  assistants  is 
available  Monday-Friday  from  9-4  in  the 
CAOS  office,  308  Student  Union. 

Programming  Organizations 

Distinguished  Visitors  Program  (DVPJ  — 
Supported  by  student  tax  funds  to  bring  to 
campus  nationally  and  internationally 
know^n  persons  to  speak  on  domestic  and 
international  affairs,  the  sciences,  the 
humanities,  and  the  arts. 

Campus  Center  Program  Council  —  Re- 
sponsible for  major  programming  in  the 
Campus  Center/ Student  Union  Complex, 
including  concerts,  lectures,  films,  art  ex- 
hibits and  acquisitions,  recreational  ac- 
tivities, crafts,  etc. 

Student  Honor  Societies 

Adelphia   —  Men's  non-academic  honor 

and   service    society    (senior   and    junior 

classes). 

Mortar  Board  —  National  honor  society  for 

senior  wromen. 

ScroJIs-Maroon  Key  —  Sophomore 
honorary-service  society. 

Revelers  —  Group  of  upperclassmen  v^^ho 

promote  and  encourage  interest  in  campus 

activities. 

Alpha    Phi    Omega    —   National   service 

fraternity. 

Gamma  Sigma  Sigma  —  National  service 
sorority. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  -  Tau  Kappa  Alpha  — 
National  honorary  forensic  fraternity. 

Academic  Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (arts,  humanities,  and  sci- 
ences) 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (all  fields  of  study) 

Sigma  Xi  (pure  and  applied  science) 

Sigma  Gama  Epsilon  (earth  sciences) 

Omicron  Nu  (home  economics) 

Phi  Tau  Sigma  (food  science) 


Phi  Eta  Sigma  (freshman  men,  all  fields  of 
study) 

Tau  Beta  Phi  (engineering) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (commerce  and  busi- 
ness administration) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (freshman  w^omen, 
all  fields  of  study) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (electrical  engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (agriculture) 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (forestry) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (industrial  engineering) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (education) 

Phi  Sigma  Alpha  (political  science) 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association 
(SGA)  v^rorks  for  fundamental  academic 
and  social  reform  on  campus  while  pro- 
viding services  to  students,  including  a 
lecture-note  program,  book  loans,  bus  ser- 
vice, course  description  guide,  attorney 
for  students.  The  SGA  is  working  toward 
full  student  self-determination  in  social 
and  academic  life. 

All  undergraduates  are  members  of  the 
SGA  and  are  eligible  to  join  its  activities. 
The  Student  Senate  is  the  legislative  arm 
of  the  SGA.  The  seven  area  governments 
determine  policies  in  their  respective 
areas. 

The  student  role  in  running  the  Univer- 
sity has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years. 
Students  interested  in  University  reform 
should  contact  the  SGA  President. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Men's  social  fraternities  include  Alpha 
Tau  Gamma  (Stockbridge  School),  Beta 
Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Chi,  Kappa  Sigma, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  Alpha 
Epsilon  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Q.T.V.,  Zeta 
Psi,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon, Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi, 
Theta  Chi,  and  Zeta  Nu.  Women's  social 
fraternities  include  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Chi 
Omega,  Iota  Gamma  Upsilon,  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma, 
Lambda  Delta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau, 
Sigma  Kappa,  and  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma. 
There  is  one  co-ed  fraternity,  Sigma  Alpha  i 
Mu. 

A  Greek  Council  consisting  of  the  presi-  • 
dents  and  one  representative  of  these  f 
fraternities  is  the  area  government  for  this  ■ 
residential  area.  Each  of  the  fraternities  > 
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owns  its  own  house,  and  the  members  are 
responsible  for  the  daily  maintenance,  fi- 
nancial management,  meal  planning,  gov- 
I  erning,  and  organizing  of  special  events  or 
programs. 

Music  Organizations 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
bands,  and  the  choral  organizations  are  in 
the  Department  of  Music.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
others  in  the  community. 

University  Theater 

The  University  Theater  offers  public  per- 
formances of  plays  during  the  regular 
academic  year  winter  season.  Productions 
grow  out  of  study  projects  as  part  of  De- 
partment of  Theater's  curriculum,  and  are 
primarily  the  work  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate theater  majors.  However,  the  De- 
partment welcomes  non-majors  and  per- 
sons from  the  University  community  at 
large.  Try-outs  for  all  productions  are  an- 
nounced publicly.  The  new  Fine  Arts  Cen- 
ter includes  a  studio  theater,  a  main  stage 
proscenium  theater,  and  fully-equipped 
shop  and  rehearsal  areas. 

Debate 

The  University  Debate  Union  is  an 
academic  and  co-curricular  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Communication  Studies. 
Each  year,  debate  teams  research  and  de- 
bate an  intercollegiate  proposition  dealing 
with  an  important  national  or  interna- 
tional problem.  The  debators  attend  tour- 
naments at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Arts  Council 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Arts 
Council  is  composed  of  six  undergraduate 
and  three  graduate  students,  six  faculty 
members  and  one  non-faculty  staff 
member.  Student  and  faculty  members  are 
appointed  by  their  respective  Senates.  The 
staff  member  is  appointed  by  the  Council. 

The  Arts  Council,  together  wdth  its  pro- 
fessional staff,  develops  and  administrates 
a  varied  series  of  professional  entertain- 
ment for  the  University  community  in- 
cluding Dance,  Theater,  Chamber  Music, 
Opera,  Ballet,  etc.  The  Arts  Council  en- 
deavors to  bring  to  the  University  some  of 
the  world's  finest  performing  organi- 
zations and  artists. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Arts 
Council  also  supports  the  University  Art 


Gallery.  The  Gallery  is  open  year  round 
and  provides  exhibitions  of  traveling 
shows. 

A  schedule  of  Arts  Council  events  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Council  of- 
fice. 

Athletics 

The  University  is  represented  by  teams  in 
football,  soccer,  cross  country,  basketball, 
swimming,  wrestling,  indoor  and  outdoor 
track,  hockey,  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  la- 
crosse, gymnastics,  skiing,  and  crew.  The 
women  are  represented  in  nine  intercol- 
legiate sports:  basketball,  field  hockey, 
gymnastics,  skiing,  softball,  swimming, 
tennis,  volleyball,  and  crew. 

The  University  also  sponsors  a  broad 
program  of  men's  and  women's  intramural 
activities.  Team  sports  available  each  year 
include  touch  football,  powder  puff  foot- 
ball, basketball,  bowling,  volleyball,  soc- 
cer, badminton,  softball,  horseshoes, 
handball,  bicycle  racing,  and  tug-o-war. 
Individual  activities  include  cross  coun- 
try, squash,  paddleball,  wrestling,  wrist- 
wrestling,  swimming,  table  tennis,  weight 
lifting,  and  tennis. 

The  University  holds  membership  in 
the:  Yankee  Conference,  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  Eastern  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference,  New  England 
College  Athletic  Conference,  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women, 
Eastern  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics for  Women,  and  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general 
alumni  organization  of  the  University, 
with  headquarters  at  Memorial  Hall.  The 
Alumnus  magazine  is  published  by  the 
University  seven  times  a  year. 

Religious  Activities 

The  University  gives  support  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  its  students  by  affording  the 
use  of  University  facilities  for  student 
groups  of  all  faiths.  It  cooperates  with  the 
official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most 
largely  represented  at  the  University  by 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  their  pri- 
vately supported  chaplains  and  by  giving 
them  facilities  and  privileges  for  their 
work. 

Other  religious  groups  also  meet  regu- 
larly on  campus. 
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Motor  Vehicles 

All  student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor  vehi- 
cles must  be  registered  with  the  Parking 
Office,  Room  1,  Munson  Hall. 

Any  student  may  be  permitted  to  have  a 
motor  vehicle  on  campus  provided  it  is 
registered  with  the  Parking  Office  and 
complies  with  published  University  regu- 
lations. 


Financial  Aid 

General  Information 

Financial  aid  consists  of  scholarships  and 
grants,  self-help  in  the  form  of  loans,  and 
employment.  Financial  aid  is  offered  to 
those  students  who  cannot,  through  their 
own  and  their  parents'  reasonable  efforts, 
meet  the  full  cost  of  a  college  education. 

Financial  aid  programs  are  funded  from 
a  number  of  sources:  State  and  Federal  ap- 
propriations, private  philanthropy,  Uni- 
versity Alumni  and  others.  Each  student 
applicant  is  automatically  considered  for 
every  University-administered  program 
for  which  he/she  may  be  eligible.  Students 
desiring  further  description  of  specific  fi- 
nancial aid  prog-'ms  may  obtain  informa- 
tion sheets  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office, 
Room  243,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building. 

Application  Procedures 

An  application  for  financial  assistance 
consists  of  two  forms:  A  University  Aid 
Application  and  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement.  (Student  Financial  Statement 
for  students  who  meet  the  legal  criteria  for 
financial  independence.)  Both  forms  must 
be  submitted  before  an  application  will  be 
processed. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
All  high  school  seniors  applying  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  must  file  the  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement.  The  deadline  for 
priority  aid  consideration  is  March  1  of 
their  senior  year.  Applications  received 
after  that  date  are  considered  late  and  will 
be  processed  only  if  funds  remain. 

Special  Notice:  The  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  (BEOG)  is  a 
new  Federal  grant  program.  Maximum 
awards  under  this  program  could  be  as 
high  as  $1400  per  year.  The  BEOG  pro- 
gram  is   an  entitlement   program   under 


which  all  eligible  applicants  who  demon- 
strate financial  need  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral guidelines  will  receive  Basic  Grants. 
Applications  should  be  available  after 
February  1  through  your  high  school.  (If 
not  available  through  your  high  school, 
contact  this  office.) 

Applicants  for  Financial  Assistance  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  — 
Amherst  MUST  Apply  for  a  Basic  Grant. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ALL 
OTHER  APPUCANTS 
The  priority  deadline  for  financial  assis- 
tance for  all  other  students  is  April  30  pre- 
ceding the  academic  year  for  which  aid  is 
requested.  Students  who  feel  that  they  are 
financially  independent  of  their  parents 
should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to 
see  if  they  are  eligible  to  file  a  Student's 
Financial  Statement. 

Disbursing  of  Awards 

All   financial   assistance  except   employ- 
ment earnings  are  paid  in  installments  at  I 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  in  the  form  i 
of  a  credit  on  the  recipient's  bill. 

Types  of  Aid 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRANTS 
The  office  of  Financial  Aid  administers  i 
more  than  20  scholarship  and  grant  pro- 
grams  with   differing   eligibility  criteria. 
Residency,    academic    average,    field    of  f 
study  and  parental  income  may  determine  » 
eligibility  for  specific  prograrus.  Scholar- 
ships normally  range  from  $200  to  $2000. 

LOANS 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2500  per  r 
year  under  this  program.  Interest  at  3  per- 
cent begins  nine  months  after  completion  i 
of  the  program;  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid  I 
within  10  years.  Because  of  the  amount  t 
available,    this    program    is    necessarily 
limited  and  selective. 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan 

The  student  may  obtain  a  loan  of  up  to  ) 

$2500  per  year  from  the  bank  of  his  or  her  r 

choice  through  the  Higher  Education  Loan  i 

Plan. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 

Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Their 
Dependents 

Veterans  or  their  dependents  eligible  for  r 
educational    benefits    under    the    Veter- 
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ans  Bill,  P.L.  358,  the  Disabled  Veterans 
Bill  894,  or  the  War  Orphan  Bill  634, 
,'  should  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office 
I  at  the  University  30  days  before  their 
classes  begin  for  regular  enrollment  or  up 
to  120  days  before  classes  for  Advance- 
ment Payment  of  their  checks. 

Veterans  w^hose  home  of  record  was 
Massachusetts  when  they  entered  the  Ser- 
vice may  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  state 
tuition  waiver. 


General  Services 

University  Library  System 

The  University  Library  System  is  com- 
posed of  the  main  University  Library,  a 
28-story  building  which  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1973,  and  several  branch 
libraries,  of  which  the  two  principal  ones 
are  the  Morrill  Biological  Sciences  Library 
and  the  Physical  Sciences  Library.  Present 
holdings  include  over  1.2-million  books, 
periodical  volumes  and  government 
documents,  and  over  258,000  microforms. 
More  than  10,000  periodicals  are  currently 
received. 

The  University  Press 

The  University  .of  Massachusetts  Press,  es- 
tablished in  1964  as  the  book  publishing 
division  of  the  University,  publishes 
scholarly  and  artistic  works  which  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity of  learning. 

Language  Laboratories 

The  James  W.  Butler  Language  Laborato- 
ries provide  special  study  facilities  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  foreign  language 
courses.  Lesson  tapes  and  RAL  program 
masters  are  produced,  transcribed,  and 
programmed  in  the  Recording  Studio  and 
the  Transcription  Center.  A  highly  trained 
technical  staff  is  available  at  all  times. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as 
liaison  between  the  campus  community 
and  the  general  public,  and  as  an  internal 
information  center  for  the  benefit  of  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  administration. 
Through  its  six  departments  —  Editorial 
Services,  Graphic  Design  and  Production, 
News  Bureau,  Creative  Services,  Photo- 
graphic Services  and  Radio  Station  WFCR 
—  the  office  supplies  information  to  all 
communications  media  as  well  as  to  agen- 


cies of  government,  schools  and  other  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals. 

Office  of  Budgeting  and 
Institutional  Studies 

The  Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional 
Studies  is  responsible  for  the  coordination 
of  campus  fiscal  planning,  analysis,  and 
information  reporting. 

Other  Facilities  and  Services 

Audiovisual  Center 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Cooperative  Fishery  Unit 
Cooperative  School  Service  Center 
Cooperative  Service  Bureau 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Institute  for  Man  and  Environment 
Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Microbiology 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station 
Massachusetts  Population  Research 

Institute 
Northeast  Regional  Media  Center 

for  the  deaf 
Polymer  Research  Institute 
Program  in  Urban  and  Regional 

Problems 
Technical  Resource  Service 
University  Computing  Center 
Water  Resources  Research  Center 

Five  College  Courses 

Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst  combine  their 
academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching 
their  collective  educational  resources.  Cer- 
tain specialized  courses  not  ordinarily 
available  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
operated  jointly  and  are  open  to  all.  In  ad- 
dition, any  qualified  student  in  good 
standing  at  any  of  the  institutions  may 
take  a  course  without  cost  at  any  of  the 
others,  if  the  course  is  significantly  differ- 
ent from  any  available  to  him  or  her  on  the 
home  campus.  The  course  must  have  a 
bearing  on  the  educational  plan  arranged 
between  the  student  and  the  adviser.  Ap- 
proval by  the  student's  adviser  and 
Academic  Dean  of  the  College  at  the  home 
institution  is  required.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  students  from 
other  campuses. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange 
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courses  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester.  Free  bus  transpor- 
tation among  the  five  institutions  is  avail- 
able for  interchange  students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses  v^dll 
find  current  catalogs  of  the  other  institu- 
tions in  departmental  offices,  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  or  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
CASIAC  Office,  E-22  Machmer. 

Regional  Student  Program 

The  University  participates  in  a  regional 
cooperative  program  administered  by  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
This  program,  known  as  the  Regional  Stu- 
dent Program,  permits  qualified  residents 
of  the  New  England  states  to  study  with 
in-state  tuition  and  admission  privileges 
at  any  of  the  state  universities,  the  Lowell 
Technological  Institute,  and  the  public 
two-year  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
in  a  wide  variety  of  study  areas. 

The  poirpose  of  the  program  is  to  expand 
opportunities  for  higher  education  for 
New  England  residents  by  making  avail- 
able on  an  equal  basis  to  all  those  courses 
not  commonly  offered  at  every  institution. 

Detailed  information  about  this  excep- 
tional program  can  be  obtained  from  any 
guidance  counselor  or  from  the  New  En- 
gland Board  of  Higher  Education,  20  Wal- 
nut Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181. 

Pre-Law  Advising  Program 

The  Pre-Law  Advising  Program  provides 
information  on  the  nature  of  legal  educa- 
tion, admission  to  law  school,  and  career 
opportunities  in  the  legal  profession.  In- 
terested students  are  urged  to  register  with 
the  Pre-Law  Adviser,  E-22  Machmer. 

Physically  Disabled  Students 

The  University  is  becoming  more  and 
more  accessible  to  academicallj'^  qualified 
physically  disabled  students.  Although 
some  architectural  barriers  remain,  most 
disabled  persons  can  navigate  the  campus 
with  little  difficulty.  Early  registration, 
preferential  scheduling,  orientation  pro- 
grams, housing  assistance,  a  reader's  di- 
rectory for  the  blind,  pre-  and  post- 
admission  counseling  are  a  few  of  the 
services  available.  Admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity is  based  entirely  on  the  academic 
qualification  of  the  applicant.  Admission 
procedure  remains  the  same  for  all  appli- 
cants, regardless  of  disability. 


For  further  information,  contact:  Office 
of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs,  229  D 
Whitmore  Building,  Tel.  (413)  545-0892. 


Special  Academic 
:rams 
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Bachelor's  Degree  With  Individual 
Concentration 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration  (BDIC)  is  a  four-semester 
program  in  individualized  study  super- 
vised by  an  interdisciplinary  faculty 
committee  rather  than  by  one  of  the  de- 
partments, and  leads  to  either  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Indi- 
vidual Concentration.  Work  for  this  de- 
gree, usually  beginning  with  the  junior 
year,  takes  the  place  of  a  conventional 
major  and  provides  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  pursue  an  area  of  study  not 
otherwise  available  at  the  University.  The 
program  must  be  interdisciplinary,  un- 
available as  such  through  an  existing  un- 
dergraduate major,  and  make  full  use  of 
existing  University  resources.  In  develop- 
ing their  concentrations,  students  may 
combine  courses  from  departments  or 
schools  within  the  University,  from 
among  the  Five  Colleges,  and  from  limited 
amounts  of  independent  study  and/or  in- 
ternship opportunities. 

The  course  of  study  is  developed  by  the 
individual  student  in  conjunction  with  the 
full-time  University  faculty  member  serv- 
ing as  his/her  sponsor,  and  submitted  to 
the  BDIC  Supervising  Committee  for  ap- 
proval. 

Application  to  BDIC 

Students  with  at  least  four  semesters  re- 
maining at  the  University  should  initiate 
the  application  process  with  a  BDIC  coun- 
selor early  in  the  second  semester  of  their 
Sophomore  year. 

Colloquia 

CoUoquia  are  one-credit  courses  which 
seek  to  augment  the  academic  offerings  of 
departments  and  schools.  They  meet  for  a 
minimum  of  16  hours  per  semester  and  re- 
quire roughly  as  much  work  as  one  third 
of  an  average  introductory  course.  They 
are  held  in  residence  areas  and  are  gener- 
ally proposed  and  taught  by  students  with 
faculty  sponsorship  and  approved  by  the 
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student/faculty  academic  policy  commit- 
tees of  each  residential  area. 

Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
helps  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all 
part-time  undergraduate  students;  man- 
ages all  conferences,  institutes,  work- 
shops, short  courses,  and  clinics  on  the 
Amherst  campus  and  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity; and  designs  special  educational  pro- 
grams for  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  region  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  students  at  the  University.  The  Divi- 
sion has  its  own  undergraduate  degree 
program.  The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
requires  120  hours  of  credit,  up  to  75  of 
which  may  be  transferred  from  other  in- 
stitutions. Students  may  be  admitted  to 
evening  courses  or  to  day  courses  on  a 
space-available  basis.  Inquiries  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  Director  of  the  Division,  Hills 
House  North. 

Everywoman's  Center 

The  Center  serves  the  Amherst  campus 
and  the  surrounding  community  as  a 
headquarters  for  women's  issues  and  con- 
cerns. It  operates  an  extensive  academic, 
personal,  and  vocational  counseling  ser- 
vice; maintains  a  comprehensive  library  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications 
relating  to  the  feminist  movement;  main- 
tains listing  of  career  opportunities  for 
women;  sponsors  Project  Self  —  non- 
credit  workshops  which  explore  what  it 
means  to  be  a  woman  in  today's  world; 
and  conducts  workshops  and  support 
groups  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  related  to 
women's  issues. 

Global  Survival  Freshman  Year 
Program 

The  Global  Survival  Freshman  Year  Pro- 
gram is  multi-disciplinary  and  problem- 
centered,  focusing  on  five  major  areas  of 
concern:  war,  peace  and  world  order; 
cross-cultural    communication    and    con- 

,      flict;    environmental    deterioration    and 

I  economic  development;  population;  and 
resources.  The  faculty  is  drawn  from  vari- 

I-  ous  departments  on  campus  and  works 
closely  with  students  in  courses,  field  ex- 

!  periences  and  independent  study.  Par- 
ticipants take  a  combination  of  University 
and  Global  Survival  courses  for  a  total  of 
15  credit  hours  per  semester.  Features  of 


the  program  include  identification  with  a 
small  number  of  freshmen;  close  relation- 
ship with  faculty;  an  opportunity  to 
explore  crucial  world  issues  in  an  inte- 
grated format;  and  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue independent  work  in  the  freshman 
year. 

The  University  Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  affords  highly  moti- 
vated students  of  proven  ability  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  University  courses  more 
intensively  and  in  closer  contact  with  pro- 
fessors and  other  students.  It  offers  an  al- 
ternative to  the  core  requirement  system 
and  allows  students  more  freedom  in 
choosing  their  course  of  study. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  one 
semester's  work  at  the  University,  includ- 
ing one  Honors  course,  may  be  eligible  for 
admission.  However,  since  juniors  and 
seniors  are  now  expected  to  go  through  a 
departmental  Honors  program,  evidence 
of  their  major  department's  willingness  to 
accept  them  may  be  necessary.  The  stu- 
dent must  obtain  an  application  form  from 
the  Honors  Office,  in  E-23  Machmer,  must 
have  on  file  in  the  Honors  Office  or  obtain, 
an  evaluation  by  the  professor  of  his  or  her 
performance  in  the  Honors  course  previ- 
ously taken,  and  must  obtain  a  copy  of  his 
or  her  transcript  from  the  Records  Office 
in  Whitmore  (which  can  be  obtained  free  if 
the  candidate  says  it  is  for  the  Honors  Of- 
fice). When  the  Honors  Office  has  received 
these  three  items,  an  interview  with  the 
candidate  will  be  arranged,  and  if  the  stu- 
dent and  the  interviewer  agree  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  student  to  join  that 
program,  the  student  will  be  admitted. 

While  Commonwealth  Scholars  are 
exempted  from  regular  University  core  re- 
quirements, they  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  their  major  and  must  take  one 
Honors  course  every  semester  in  residence 
and  in  the  program,  and  must  take  a 
minimum  of  six  Honors  courses. 

A  Commonwealth  Scholar  must  also 
maintain  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least 
3.0  and  follow  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  program. 
DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
Any  student  who  wishes  to  be  eligible  to 
graduate  with  an  Honors  designation  of 
Magna  Cum  Laude  orSumma  Cum  Laude 
must  pursue  a  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
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gram.  A  student  must  usually  have  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.2  or  higher  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Departmental  Honors  Pro- 
gram. Any  student  interested  in  pursuing 
Departmental  Honors  should  confer  with 
the  Honors  Coordinator  of  his  or  her  major 
field. 

Legal  Studies  Program 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  provides  in- 
troductory and  advanced  courses  about 
the  nature  and  function  of  law^,  presents 
field  work  and  research  opportunities, 
conferences,  practica,  and  special  courses 
about  law  for  the  University  community, 
and  enables  a  limited  number  of  students 
to  major  in  Legal  Studies.  The  major  is  in- 
dividually designed  around  a  basic  core  of 
study.  This  is  not  a  "pre-law^"  preparatory 
program:  it  is  an  interdisciplinary  explora- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  law,  power,  and 
authority,  as  manifested  in  culture  and  so- 
ciety. 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College  is  a  unit 
of  four  residence  halls  offering  distinctive 
educational  and  cultural  programs  for 
students  seeking  an  alternative  college 
experience.  Orchard  Hill  offers  a  substan- 
tial number  of  3-credit  interdisciplinary 
courses  each  semester  and  an  increasing 
percentage  of  these  satisfy  University  core 
requirements.  In  addition,  the  Hill  offers  a 
large  variety  of  student  initiated  colloquia, 
sponsored  by  faculty  members  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Academic  Affairs  Office. 

The  program  focuses  on  articulation  of 
student  needs  and  concerns  (life  planning, 
career  decisions,  and  the  individual's  own 
program  of  education).  Special  seminars 
and  courses  reflect  major  areas  of  social 
and  personal  concern.  For  more  informa- 
tion, inquire  at  103  Eugene  Field  House, 
Orchard  Hill. 

The  Center  for  Outreach  Programs 

Outreach  functions  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
off-campus  community  service.  Its  two 
chief  components  include:  a)  Student 
Volunteer  Services,  a  student  initiated  and 
student  administered  program,  which 
places  students  and  other  interested  per- 
sons in  over  75  community  service  organi- 
zations in  western  Massachusetts  for  five 
to  20  hours  a  week,  usually  without  pay  or 
academic  credit;  and  b)  a  student  intern- 
ship  program   which   provides   students 


vidth  the  opportunity  to  earn  up  to  15 
credits  while  participating  in  various  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  community  service 
programs  for  a  semester. 

Overseas  Study 

The  International  Programs  Office  may  be 
consulted  for  specific  information  on 
overseas  study  opportunities. 

Freiburg  Program.  In  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  operates  its 
year-long  Freiburg  Program.  Students  en- 
rolled in  the  Program  are  regularly  en- 
rolled students  of  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  and  take  courses  in  a  wide  range 
of  social  science  and  humanities  courses. 
The  Freiburg  Program  is  not  restricted  to 
students  concentrating  in  German.  En- 
rollment is  limited  to  graduate  students 
and  superior  upper  division  under- 
graduates with  fluency  in  German. 

Field  Program  in  Anthropology,  Europe. 
A  four-  or  seven-month  field  program  in 
Europe  open  to  advanced  undergraudate 
students  in  anthropology  during  the 
spring  or  spring  and  summer. 

Grenoble  Program.  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  Semester  in  Grenoble  Pro- 
gram is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Comite  de  Patronage  des  Etudiants  Etran- 
gers  de  L'Universite  de  Grenoble  and  is 
open  to  approximately  40  students.  Stu- 
dents with  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of 
the  language  may  pursue  studies  in  the 
French  language  and  civilization  at  the 
elementary  level.  Majors  and  other  profi- 
cient students  pursue  courses  in  language, 
literature,  and  civilization  at  the  middle  or 
upper  level  depending  on  placement  by 
examination. 

Academic  Year  Program,  KeeJe  Univer- 
sity, England.  Through  an  exchange  pro- 
gram, several  undergraduates  spend  their 
junior  or  senior  years  at  Keele  University, 
Staffordshire,  England.  Open  to  superior 
students  concentrating  in  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  science. 

Academic  Year  Program,  Chelsea  Col- 
lege of  Physical  Education,  England.  A 
junior  year  program  for  undergraduate 
women  majoring  in  physical  education. 

Academic  Year  Program,  University  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  An  under- 
graduate student  exchange  program  with 
the  University  of  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia,   Canada,    permits    several    under- 
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graduates  each  year  to  spend  their  junior 
or  senior  years  at  that  university. 

Other  academic  year  programs  through 
which  undergraduates  study  abroad  in- 
clude student  exchanges  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Helsinki,  Finland;  the  University  of 
Lagos,  Nigeria;  University  College,  Dub- 
lin; The  University  of  Lancaster,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sussex,  North  East  London 
Polytechnic,  all  in  England;  the  University 
of  Stirling,  Scotland;  and  the  University  of 
the  West  Indies  at  its  Jamaica  campus. 
Semester  field  work  programs  include  So- 
cial Work  Internships  in  England  and 
practice  teaching  at  the  Bi-national  Center, 
Bucamaranga,  Colombia. 

Summer  Programs.  Summer  study  pro- 
grams concerning  which  information  may 
be  secured  from  the  International  Pro- 
grams Office  and  the  Summer  Session  Bul- 
letin, include  offerings  in  Bologna,  Italy; 
Freiburg,  Germany;  Pau,  France;  Oxford, 
England,  and  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  the 
latter  in  anthropology. 

Project  10 

Project  10  is  a  semi-autonomous  experi- 
mental program  based  in  Pierpont  House 
in  Soutiiwest  Residential  College.  The 
Project's  members  are  drawn  from  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  University.  They 
participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  seminars, 
workshops,  and  tutorials  each  semester, 
and  attempt  to  explore  different  ways  of 
learning  and  different  options  on  credits 
and  grading.  The  Project  is  an  attempt  to 
build  a  living-learning  community  which 
can  foster  and  sustain  individual  growth 
and  personal  expression,  while  its  mem- 
bers learn  how  to  make  decisions,  how  to 
measure  learning,  and  how  to  accept  ac- 
countability to  others. 

A  special  program  option  wdthin  Project 
10,  the  Inquiry  Program,  offers  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  general  University  degree  re- 
quirements. It  is  an  alternative  to  the  ordi- 
nary approach  to  separate  courses  and 
credits  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  In  fact,  in  Project  10  there  is  nothing 
called  the  freshman  or  sophomore  class. 
Students  individually  negotiate  plans  of 
study  for  the  first  60  credits  of  under- 
graduate work.  For  more  information  con- 
tact the  Project  Office  in  Pierpont  House, 
Southwest  Residential  College. 

Rhetoric 

The  Rhetoric  Program  offers  a  flexible  and 


varied  experience  for  students  fulfilling 
the  University's  core  requirement.  The  re- 
quirement states  that  all  students  (with 
certain  exceptions  for  advanced  place- 
ment) will  take  two  courses  in  Rhetoric, 
one  of  which  must  be  Rhetoric  100  or 
Rhetoric  110.  Through  an  inter- 
disciplinary effort,  involving  teachers 
from  English  and  Communication  Studies 
as  well  as  other  departments,  the  Program 
seeks  to  give  students  help  and  practice  in 
many  kinds  of  writing  and  oral  communi- 
cation. There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in 
Rhetoric. 

Southwest  Residential  College 
Southwest  Residential  College,  the  largest 
residential  area  in  the  University,  offers  a 
diverse  educational  program  open  to  all  its 
students.  In  special  cases,  non-Southwest 
students  may  also  enroll.  These  courses 
are  offered  directly  in  the  dormitories  or  in 
one  of  the  several  educational  Centers. 
The  program  consists  of  experimental 
3-credit  courses  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Southwest  community  and  to 
supplement  regular  University  offerings. 
It  also  includes  special  cross-listed  sec- 
tions of  departmental  offerings  and 
1-credit,  student-taught  "colloquia"  of- 
fered during  the  semester  and  lasting  usu- 
ally for  eight  weeks.  The  course  listings 
are  published  each  semester  in  a  brochure 
available  in  the  Southwest  Academic  Af- 
fairs Office,  John  Adams  Lobby,  during  the 
pre-registration  and  registration  periods. 

Southwest  recognizes  two  crucial  areas 
of  concern:  racism  and  sexism.  These  is- 
sues have  been  made  the  express  priorities 
of  this  residential  area,  approached 
through  specific  courses,  through  coun- 
selor training  and  staff  training,  and 
through  new  programs  in  Urban- 
Community  Studies  and  a  Transitional 
Year  Program  for  first-year  students. 

Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  at  the  University  is 
open  to  freshmen  who  wish  to  begin  their 
college  education  immediately  upon 
graduation  from  high  school,  to  seniors 
completing  requirements  for  September 
graduation,  to  other  regular  University 
undergraduates,  and  to  special  students 
currently  enrolled  in  other  colleges.  A  bul- 
letin describing  the  summer  program  is 
available  from  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
April  of  each  year. 
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Students  who  begin  their  college  careers 
in  the  summer  are  advised  to  plan  their 
programs  carefully  with  the  aid  of 
advisors. 

University  Without  Walls 

The  University  Without  Walls  program  is 
one  of  32  such  units  across  the  country 
developed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and 
Universities.  The  program  enables  stu- 
dents to  earn  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  from  the  Uni- 
versity through  a  totally  individualized 
learning  program  allowing  independent 
study,  internships,  field  experiences,  cred- 
it for  significant  past  learning  experience, 
and  other  self-directed  projects  outside  the 
classroom  and  campus.  It  welcomes  par- 
ticipants of  all  ages  and  diverse 
backgrounds  and  interests,  especially 
those  who  would  not  normally  have  ac- 
cess to  the  University  but  who  are  highly 
motivated  and  self-disciplined  enough  to 
succeed  in  directing  their  own  learning 
projects.  Upon  admission  to  the  program, 
students  choose  a  faculty  sponsor  and  ad- 
visor and  prepare  a  learning  contract  out- 
lining learning  objectives,  activities  to 
meet  those  objectives,  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures. Students  must  negotiate  120 
credits  in  order  to  receive  a  degree,  includ- 
ing University  Core  Requirements  (33 
credits)  and  residence  credits  (45  credits). 
Further  information  and  applications  may 
be  obtained  from  the  University  Without 
Walls,  Wysocki  House. 

University  Year  for  ACTION 

University  Year  for  ACTION  is  a  volunteer 
service  program  which  offers  under- 
graduates significant  opportunities  for  at- 
tacking poverty  in  connection  with  com- 
munity agencies  while  earning  normal 
college  credit.  Students  accepted  into  the 
program  become  Volunteers  in  ACTION  (a 
new  federal  agency  comprising  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA).  The  students  work 
full-time  or  part-time,  living  on  campus  or 
in  a  local  community  located  either  in  a 
major  city  or  in  a  rural  center  of  Western 
Massachusetts. 

Service  in  a  community  agency  may  be 
in  legal  services,  education,  mental  health, 
housing,  consumer  protection  or  en- 
vironmental protection.  Community 
agencies  provide  field  direction  and 
supervision,    while    the    University    pro- 


vides instruction,  academic  credit,  and 
program  management. 

Details  concerning  eligibility,  applica- 
tion procedures,  stipends,  tuition,  fees  and 
other  information  are  available  at  the  AC- 
TION Office,  Arnold  House. 

Upward  Bound 

Upward  Bound  is  an  educational  experi- 
ence, motivating  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  to  try  for  college.  Upward 
Bound  offers  a  summer  academic  program 
for  25  students  on  the  campus  and  a 
"follow-up"  program  from  September 
through  May  to  some  95  high  school 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

Schools,  Colleges, 
Departments  and 
Programs 

Undergraduate  MAJOR  programs  are 
available  in  the  following  areas: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Afro- American  Studies 

Art 

Chinese 

Classics 

Comparative  Literature 

English 

Fine  Arts 

French 

German 

History 

Italian 

Japanese 

Journalistic  Studies/English 

Music 

Philosophy 

Russian 

Spanish 

Theater 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathennatics 
Astronomy 
Biochemistry 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Geography 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Physics 
Zoology 
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Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 
Anthropology 
Communication  Studies 
Economics 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 
Classics  &  Philosophy 
Judaic  Studies 
Linguistics  &  Philosophy 
Linguistics  &  Chinese 
Linguistics  &  German 
Linguistics  &  Japanese 
Linguistics  &  Russian 
Mathematics  &  Philosophy 
Near  Eastern  Studies 
Science 

Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 
Soviet  &  East  European  Studies 

School  of  Business  Administration 

Accounting 

General  Business  &  Finance 

Management 

Marketing 

School  of  Education 

Education 

Human  Development 

School  of  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Computer  Systems  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering  &  Operations 

Research 
Mechanical  Engineering 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

Animal  Sciences 

Entomology 

Environmental  Design 

Environmental  Sciences 

Fisheries  Biology 

Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  Marketing  Economics 

Food  &  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science 

Forestry 

Home  Economics 

Hotel,  Restaurant,  &  Travel 

Administration 
Human  Nutrition 
Natural  Resource  Studies 
Park  Administration 
Plant  Pathology 


Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 
Wildlife  Biology 
Wood  Technology 

School  of  Health  Sciences 

Communication  Disorders 

Community  Health  &  Health  Education 

Environmental  Health 

Health  Laboratory  Science 

Medical  Technology 

Nursing 

Public  Health 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Leisure  Studies  &  Services 
Physical  Education 
Sport  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  pro- 
grams of  study  leading  to  four  bachelor's 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Bachelor 
of  Music.  All  departments  offer  a  program 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  The  B.S.  degree 
may  be  earned  only  if  the  major  is 
mathematics,  science,  or  psychology.  All 
the  degree  programs  combine  a  study  in 
depth  in  one  area  with  supporting  study  in 
the  other  two  of  the  three  main  divisions: 
1)  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  2)  Social  and 
Behaviorial  Sciences,  and  3)  Natural  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics.  Courses  appro- 
priate to  the  distribution  requirements  in 
these  three  areas  are  noted  in  University 
catalogs  by  the  respective  codes  (C),  (D), 
and  (E). 

All  degree  programs  must  conform  with 
the  following  five  provisions.  Advanced 
placement  and  transfer  credits  may  be 
applied  toward  any  or  all  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, but  at  least  half  of  the  major  pro- 
gram must  be  completed  in  residence. 

1)  A  basic  proficiency  or  experience  in 
communicative  skills  must  be  achieved  by 
completing  six  credits  in  rhetoric;  the  two 
rhetoric  courses  must  include  at  least  one 
of  Rhetoric  100  or  110. 

2]  For  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees,  a  basic 
proficiency  or  experience  with  a  foreign 
language  must  be  demonstrated  by  a) 
completion  of  a  foreign  language  course  at 
the  140  level,  b)  score  of  600  or  above  on  a 
CEEB  achievement  test  while  in  high 
school  or  placement  test  at  this  University, 
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c)  satisfactory  completion  in  high  school 
of  a  fourth-level  foreign  language  course 
or  a  third-level  course  in  one  foreign  lan- 
guage and  a  second-level  course  in  an- 
other, d]  a  year  in  high  school  in  which 
English  is  not  the  basic  language  of  in- 
struction, or  e)  substitution  of  language- 
related  study  with  proper  authorization 
(see  CASIAC). 

3)  Distribution  is  achieved  by  completion 
of  courses  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  College  other  than  the  one  in  which 
the  major  falls.  With  the  understanding 
that  work  in  the  major  is  applicable  to  one 
or  more  of  these  divisions,  this  qualifica- 
tion is  stated  for  all  three  divisions  and  all 
degrees  as: 

Number  of  Core  Courses  for 

Division  Code  B.A.  B.S.*  B.F.A.  B.Mus. 

Humanities 

and  Fine  Arts  "C"  4  3  3  3 
Social  and 

Behaviorial 

Sciences  "D"    4      3*       3         3 

Natural  Science 

&  Mathematics   "E"    4     4*       3         3 

*To  qualify  for  a  B.S.  degree,  at  least  60  credits  must  be 
earned  in  science,  mathematics,  and/or  psychology 
courses;  distributional  courses  may  be  part  of  this 
minimum  of  60. 

4)  An  approved  major  program  of  the  Col- 
lege must  be  completed.  The  traditional 
departmental  major  programs  are  the  most 
common,  and  they  are  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  A  few  others,  including 
several  interdepartmental  majors,  are 
specified  and  administered  by  standing 
committees  of  the  faculty  and  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

All  major  programs  have  these  features 
in  common:  a)  faculty  guidance,  b)  a  cohe- 
rent program  of  study  made  up  of  at  least 
24  credits,  at  least  15  of  which  must  be  in 
upper  division  courses  in  this  College,  and 
c)  a  student  has  at  least  12  completely  free 
electives. 

Advisory  System: 

When  students  elect  a  special  major  or  are 
admitted  to  a  specialized  degree  program, 
they  may  obtain  a  faculty  advisor  from  that 
major.  Faculty  advisors  help  students 
choose  their  program  of  study  and  also 
serve  as  a  communication  link  between 
students  and  the  Registrar's  Office.  Stu- 
dents may  choose  a  specific  major  on  en- 
trance or  they  may  postpone  this  choice 


until  the  fourth  semester.  Until  choosing  a 
specific  major,  students  are  listed  as  a  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  major,  and  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Information 
and  Advising  Center  (CASIAC]  serves  as  a 
student's  advisor. 

A  student  has  considerable  freedom  in  u 
choosing  a  program  of  study  and  major. 
However,  a  few  of  the  major  programs  re- 
quire sequences  of  courses  which  extend 
over  seven  or  eight  semesters.  Students 
who  do  not  take  the  right  courses  in  their 
freshman  year  may  have  to  use  a  summer 
session  or  extra  semesters  to  accommodate 
these  sequences  if  the  ultimate  major  is 
Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics  or  Physics,  or  if  they  are  in 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  program.  Some  standard  freshman 
year  programs  are: 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts: 

Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Introduction  to  Art  Math  or  Science 

Studio  Art  Humanity 

Social  Science 

Social  Science  [B.A.  or  B.S.J 

Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Social  Science  Humanity  or  Fine  Art 

Math  or  Science 
Second  Social  Science 
Foreign  Language 

Mathematics  [B.A.  or  B.S.) 

Rhetoric  and  one  of  the  following: 

Math  (Calculus)  Foreign  Language 

Science  Social  Science 

Humanity 

Bachelor  of  Music: 

Rhetoric  and  two  of  the  following: 

Music  Theory  Math  or  Science 

Music  Literature  Social  Science 

Humanity, 
other  than  Music 


Humanity  (B.A.J: 
Rhetoric 
Humanity  or 
Fine  Art 


and  two  of  the  following: 
Foreign  Langauge 
Social  Science 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Humanity 

Science  [B.A.  or  B.S.J 

Rhetoric  and  one  of  the  following: 
Chemistry  Foreign  Language 

or  Physics*  Humanity 

Math  Social  Science 

(Calculus,  if  prepared)  Second  Science 

*Chemistry  Majors  elect  Chemistry 
113;  Biology  and  Geology  majors  elect 
Chemistry  111;  and  Physics  and 
Astronomy  majors  elect  Physics  181. 
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Faculty  of  Humanities 
and  Fine  Arts 

Department  of 

Afro-American  Studies,  W.E.B.  DuBois 

The  W.E.B.  DuBois  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies  offers  an  undergraduate 
major  for  those  students  who  wish  to  gain 
an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  Black  people  in  Africa  and  the 
New  World.  The  course  of  study  is  inter- 
disciplinary, and  offers  a  variety  of  learn- 
ing situations,  both  on  and  off  the  campus. 
The  maximum  of  45  required  major 
credits  incorporates  a  number  of  disci- 
plines in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  After  taking  a  prescribed  in- 
troductory core  of  18  credits,  the  student 
may  concentrate  in  the  social  sciences, 
history,  or  the  humanities  in  which  he  or 
she  is  required  to  take  27  additional  hours, 
including  a  field  research  project  or  equi- 
valent and  a  senior  thesis. 

Art 

ENTRANCE  PROCEDURES 
Portfolios  are  required  from  all  applicants 
except  those  applying  for  the  B.A.  in  Art 
History.  The  portfolio  should  be  in  the 
form  of  35mm  colored  slides  of  at  least  ten 
works.  Slides  must  be  submitted  in  a  9"  x 
11"  dear  plastic  viewing  sheet,  each  slide 
labelled  with  name,  medium,  and  size. 
Slides  should  not  be  sent  until  requested 
by  the  Admissions  Office.  Portfolio 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Art  De- 
partment will  be  based  on  the  criteria  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  high  academic 
standard. 

PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  Program  —  The 
B.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  aesthetic  and  historic  knowledge 
of  the  visual  arts  while  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  creative  ability.  The  B.A. 
degree  program  requires  a  greater  in- 
volvement than  the  B.F.A.  degree  program 
in  courses  not  directly  within  the  Art  De- 
partment. The  B.A.  degree  program  offers 
two  majors:  Art  History  and  Studio. 

The  B.A.  in  Studio  requires  a  minimum 
of  42  art  credits  (six  elementary  courses  — 
100,  102,  120,  122,  111,  113  —  and  eight 
upper  division  courses  —  numbered  200 
and  above,  two  of  which  must  be  art  his- 
tory electives.] 

The  B.A.  in  Art  History  requires  a  min- 


imum of  30  art  history  credits  (six  cred- 
its at  the  introductory  level  —  111,  113  — 
and  24  upper  division  credits,  which  will 
include  at  least  one  seminar  —  300  level 
course).  As  the  declaration  of  the  major  is 
prerequisite  to  the  selection  of  a  faculty 
advisor,  it  is  best  to  declare  an  Art  History 
major  within  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
years.  Art  History  is  taught  as  an  area  of 
the  humanities  tying  in  with  the  history, 
literature  and  philosophy  of  a  given  cul- 
ture or  period,  and  forming  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  ideas  in  general.  Course  offerings 
in  the  area  are  organized  to  provide  three 
levels  of  instruction:  a)  Introductory  Sur- 
vey (100  level),  b)  Area  Courses  (200 
level),  c)  Seminars  (300  level). 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  fStudioj  — 
During  the  first  two  years,  the  student  ex- 
periences a  foundation  program  of  several 
courses  in  drawing,  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional design  and  a  general  history  of  art. 
Because  of  its  contemporary  nature  and 
relevance,  it  is  required  that  Modern  Art 
287  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  by  B.F.A. 
degree  program  candidates.  The  B.F.A. 
program  in  Studio  Art  provides  intensive 
coverage  of  one  chosen  medium:  ceramics, 
printmaking,  sculpture  or  painting,  to  be 
selected  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  B.F.A.  degree  program  consists  of 
fewer  core  requirements  to  allow  for  con- 
centration within  the  Art  Department.  It 
involves  a  minimum  of  60  credits  in 
studio  art,  12  in  art  history  and  48  credits 
in  other  disciplines  for  satisfaction  of  the 
University  Core  and  graduation  credit 
requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (Studio  with  Art 
Education)  —  This  program  provides  the 
student  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education  requirements  for  cer- 
tification to  teach  Art  in  public  school  sys- 
tems at  either  the  elementary  or  secondary 
level.  The  program's  minimal  require- 
ments include  39  credits  in  studio  art,  12 
in  art  history,  6  in  art  education,  15  in  stu- 
dent teaching,  9  in  education  and 
psychology  and  39  in  other  academic 
disciplines. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (Design)  —  The  De- 
sign program  requirements  eire  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  lead  to  a  B.F.A.  degree  in  design. 
The  Design  area  incorporates  courses  from 
related  departments  such  as  Environmen- 
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tal  Design  and  Landscape  Architecture. 
Individualized  programs  are  possible 
through  course  offerings  from  art  and  de- 
sign; however,  the  main  professional  se- 
quence is  structured  tovirard  Human  Envi- 
ronment and  Design,  or  Interior  Design. 
The  program  is  intended  to  meet  profes- 
sional standards  set  forth  by  the  national, 
professional  and  educational  associations 
in  the  field  of  design  for  accreditation  and 
professional  standing. 

Asian  Studies 

There  are  majors  leading  to  the  B.A.  in 
both  Chinese  and  Japanese  language  and 
literature  in  w^hich  students  may  place 
emphasis  on  either  modern  or  classical 
language.  Students  following  either  major 
receive  a  substantial  foundation  in  read- 
ing, speaking  and  understanding  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of 
respective  literatures.  Majors  are  encour- 
aged to  acquire  a  background  in  the  his- 
tory, government,  society,  religion,  and 
arts  of  China  and  Japan. 

In  addition,  various  departments  in  the 
University  and  the  Five  College'  system 
offer  courses  dealing  with  specific  aspects 
of  China,  Japan  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
Consult  offerings  of  the  Departments  of 
Anthropology,  Art,  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, Geography,  History,  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  Sociology. 

The  program  also  offers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Linguistics  Department,  two  joint 
majors:  Linguistics  &  Japanese  and 
Linguistics  &  Chinese. 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Asian 
Studies  may  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Univer- 
sity's Asian  Studies  Certificate  program. 
The  program  does  not  constitute  a  major 
and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  work 
done  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  an- 
other discipline.  Requirements  for  the  Cer- 
tificate are  a  total  of  24  credits  selected 
from  the  Asian  Studies  course  list. 

Classics 

Courses  labeled  "Classics"  on  the  100  and 
200  levels  are  offered  for  purposes  of  gen- 
eral education.  They  require  no  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  or  Greek;  all  readings  are 
done  in  English  translation.  Courses  of 
this  type  are  offered  in  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization,  ancient  mythology,  Greek  and 
Roman  archaeology,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  in  translation. 

There  is  also  a  special  language  skills 


course  in  Greek  and  Latin  elements  in  En- 
glish designed  to  increase  the  student's 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  English 
vocabulary  by  study  of  the  roots,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  incorporated  into  English 
from  Greek  and  Latin.  A  full  range  of 
courses  is  offered  in  Latin  language  and 
literature. 

A  student  who  majors  in  Classics  may 
choose  one  of  the  following  areas  of  con- 
centration: 1]  Classical  Civilization  and 
Literature,  2)  Greek,  3)  Latin,  4)  Mediter- 
ranean Archaeology,  and  5)  Religion.  A 
description  of  each  of  these  areas  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Classics. 
A  separate  interdepartmental  major  in 
Classics  and  Philosophy  is  available. 

Classics  majors  may  select  any  member 
of  the  Classics  faculty  as  an  adviser.  Stu- 
dents with  a  special  interest  in  secondary 
school  teaching  should  consult  Associate 
Professor  Vincent  Cleary.  Those  with  a 
special  interest  in  pre-seminarian  studies 
should  consult  Assistant  Professor  Charles 
Isbell.  Those  interested  in  Mediterranean 
Archaeology  should  consult  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth  Will. 

The  Department  awards  a  scholarship  of 
$1,000  each  spring  semester  to  a  Classics 
major  for  study  at  the  Intercollegiate  Cen- 
ter for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 

Consult  the  Department  for  information 
about  study  programs  in  Italy  and  Greece 
during  the  academic  year  and  the  summer. 
The  Department  maintains  a  list  of  ar- 
chaeological digs  where  students  may  re- 
ceive training  and  experience  in  ar- 
chaeological excavations. 

Comparative  Literature 

Three  different  types  of  programs  lead  to 
the  B.A.  degree  in  Comparative  Literature. 
The  first  involves  the  study  of  literature  in 
two  languages,  a  major  and  a  minor;  one  of 
these  may  be  English.  Majors  must  also 
fulfill  a  requirement  in  a  third  language, 
preferably  ancient,  either  by  taking  six 
credits  of  elementary  course  work  or  by 
passing  the  appropriate  proficiency 
examination.  A  student  has  to  take  42 
upper-level  credits  of  course  work,  not  in- 
cluding the  work  done  in  the  third  lan- 
guage: 15  in  the  literature  of  the  major 
language,  12  in  the  literature  of  the  minor 
language,  and  15  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture (including  3  directed  toward  the  liter- 
ature of  the  major  language). 
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The  second  type  of  program  involves 
'  the  relation  of  literature  studied  in  two  dif- 
I  ferent  languages,  a  major  and  a  minor  (one 
of  which  may  be  English)  to  one  other  dis- 
cipline (e.g.,  art,  philosophy,  anthropol- 
ogy, psychology,  linguistics,  sociology). 
The  normal  program  will  consist  of  48 
upper-level  credits  of  course  work,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  12  in  the  department 
of  the  related  discipline,  12  in  the  major 
literature,  9  in  the  minor  literature,  and  15 
in  Compeirative  Literature.  The  third  pro- 
gram involves  the  study  of  literature 
equally  in  two  languages.  The  normal 
program  will  consist  of  45  upper-level 
credits  of  course  work,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 15  in  the  literature  of  one  language, 
15  in  the  literature  of  a  second  language, 
and  15  in  Comparative  Literature. 

English 

The  English  Department  offers  courses 
which  attempt  to  cover  not  only  British 
and  American  literature  but  the  literatures 
of  all  English-speaking  people.  English 
majors  are  encouraged  to  study  creative 
and  expository  writing,  folklore,  film  and 
other  related  subjects  such  as  linguistics 
and  journalism.  Students  who  major  in 
English  are  exposed  to  important  literary 
works  and  are  expected  to  develop  those 
skills  necessary  to  understand  and 
evaluate  literature  as  well  as  to  express 
their  opinions  concerning  it  coherently 
and  persuasively.  All  undergraduate  pro- 
grams in  English  are  administered  in  the 
Department's  Undergraduate  Studies  Of- 
fice in  Bartlett  Hall.  The  Program  in  Jour- 
nalistic Studies  is  also  administered  there. 
The  Department's  Chief  Adviser  is  Donald 
Cheney,  and  the  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  is  Walker  Gibson. 

There  are  two  options  for  majoring  in 
English.  Option  A  requires  students  to 
study  various  approaches  to  literature:  one 
course  in  a  pre-modern  period;  one  course 
in  literature  not  written  in  English;  three 
of  the  four  following  kinds  of  literature:  a 
course  in  language,  a  course  in  Shakes- 
peare, a  course  in  an  individual  author  be- 
sides Shakespeare,  and  a  course  in  a 
literary  genre  such  as  tragedy,  lyric  poetry 
or  satire.  Option  B  requires  students  to 
complete  a  survey  of  major  authors:  two 
courses  in  masterpieces  of  Western  litera- 
ture, two  courses  in  major  British  authors, 
and  one  course  in  Shakespeare.  Various 


members  of  the  Department  are  available 
to  help  students  plan  programs  which 
focus  on  period  studies,  (such  as  Medieval 
or  Victorian  studies),  American  civiliza- 
tion, women's  studies,  film  studies, 
folklore  or  a  number  of  other  areas.  The 
English  major  must  complete  30  credits  in 
upper  level  courses  (i.e.,  courses  num- 
bered above  200),  Up  to  six  of  these  credits 
may  be  substituted  by  upper  level  courses 
in  related  areas  such  as  journalistic 
studies,  linguistics,  foreign  language, 
comparative  literature,  or  speech  courses 
related  to  literature.  All  questions  regard- 
ing what  can  be  substituted  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Department's  Chief  Adviser. 
Students  who  wish  to  graduate  with 
Honors  in  English  must  take  at  least  four 
upper  level  courses  designated  as  Honors 
English  courses,  have  a  minimum  cumula- 
tive average  of  3.2,  and  choose  to  either 
write  a  thesis  or  take  an  additional  two 
Honors  English  courses.  Students  who 
wish  to  be  certified  to  teach  English 
in  secondary  schools  must  apply  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  English  Education 
Committee. 

JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 
Journalistic  Studies  is  a  program  of  the 
English  Department  offering  a  joint  major 
with  that  department.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  earn  15  credits  in  Journalistic 
Studies  and  to  complete  the  requirements 
of  the  English  major  with  some  excep- 
tions. Students  interested  in  the  Journalis- 
tic Studies  Program  should  contact  Profes- 
sor Howard  M.  Ziff. 

French  and  Italian 

FRENCH 

Students  planning  to  major  in  French  have 
access  to  programs  ranging  from  language 
skill  courses  at  all  levels  to  a  rich  body  of 
courses  devoted  to  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion. To  supplement  the  major,  require- 
ments of  which  are  outlined  in  several 
other  brief  documents,  students  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  our  overseas  pro- 
grams in  Grenoble  and  Pau,  or  to  spend 
their  entire  junior  year  in  Paris  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts —  Boston.  Majors  will  also  find 
living  in  French  Corridor  not  only  a  suc- 
cessful way  of  learning  spoken  French 
outside  of  the  classroon.  but  also  an  im- 
portant introduction  to  life  in  France. 
Special    departmental    advisers    deter- 
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mine  the  major's  proper  placement  within 
the  department,  help  to  formulate  the  fu- 
ture program  of  each  student,  and  resolve 
academic  problems. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
the  major  in  French,  please  consult  Profes- 
sor Micheline  Dufau,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  French  and  Italian. 

ITALIAN 

Students    planning    to    major    in    Italian 

have   access   to   programs   ranging   from 

language  skill  courses  at  all  levels  to  a  rich 

body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature  and 

civilization. 

Special  departmental  advisers  deter- 
mine the  major's  proper  placement  within 
the  department,  help  to  formulate  the  fu- 
ture program  of  each  student,  and  help  re- 
solve academic  problems.  To  supplement 
the  major,  requirements  of  which  are  de- 
tailed in  other  brief  documents,  students 
are  urged  to  join  an  approved  program  in 
Italy  for  at  least  one  summer. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
the  major  in  Italian,  please  contact  Profes- 
sor Anthony  Terrizzi,  Undergraduate  Ad- 
viser for  Italian  Studies. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

To  fulfill  undergraduate  major  require- 
ments in  German,  a  student  must  take 
German  161  and  complete  32  credits  in  the 
department's  junior-senior  courses.  Two 
programs  are  available:  Program  A  (lan- 
guage) is  designed  principally  for  those 
who  wish  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secon- 
dary schools  or  for  those  whose  interest  is 
not  primarily  in  literature;  Program  B  (lit- 
erature) is  for  those  who  are  chiefly  in- 
terested in  continuing  their  studies  in 
graduate  school. 

Students  selecting  Program  A  should 
take  161,  201,  202,  211,  221  or  222,  241, 
242,  283,  284,  or  285,  and  a  minimum  of 
two  more  courses  in  German,  one  of  which 
must  be  in  20th-century  literature  (331, 

332,  333,  or  334).  Students  in  Program  A 
who  are  not  planning  to  follow  a  teaching 
career  may  substitute  another  junior- 
senior  course  for  283. 

Students  selecting  Program  B  should 
take  161,  201,  202,  211,  221,  284,  321,  391, 
and  three  courses  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing: 301,  302,  303,  311,  312,  313,  331,  332, 

333,  and  334. 

Students  are  urged  to  augment  their 
course  work  with  at  least  one  summer  ses- 


sion at  an  approved  summer  school  of 
German  or  by  participating  in  a  German 
program  abroad,  such  as  the  University  of- 
fers in  Freiburg,  Germany. 

History 

History  majors  must  take  as  required 
courses  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  two  year-long  sequences  chosen 
from  HIST  100-101  or  110-111,  115-116, 
120-121,  130-131,  140-141  or  106-107,  and 
150-151  or  152-153.  The  history  major  wall 
select  one  of  five  areas  of  specialization 
(European,  British,  American,  Latin 
American,  or  East  Asian  history)  and  take 
wdthin  it  a  minimum  of  8  courses  num- 
bered 200  and  above  (totalling  not  less 
than  24  credits).  Students  specializing  in 
European  history  must  take  at  least  3 
credits  in  ancient  or  medieval  history  and 
an  additional  3  credits  in  the  early  modern 
period  (from  the  Renaissance  through  the 
18th  century).  An  additional  two  or  three 
courses  in  electives  outside  the  area  of 
specialization  are  required,  for  a  total  of  at 
least  12  courses  (totalling  not  less  than  36 
credits)  in  lower  and  upper-level  history 
courses. 

Linguistics 

Though  it  is  a  humanistic  discipline, 
linguistics  is  best  described  as  the  science 
of  human  language.  Linguists  study  the 
nature  of  the  knowledge  a  human  being 
possesses  when  one  "knows"  one's  native 
tongue. 

No  undergraduate  major  is  offered  in 
Linguistics  alone,  but  students  may  major 
jointly  in  Linguistics  &  Philosophy, 
Linguistics  &  German,  Linguistics  &  Rus- 
sian, Linguistics  &  Chinese,  and 
Linguistics  &  Japanese.  Courses  in 
Linguistics  also  are  counted  for  major 
credit  in  several  departments,  and  are 
relevant  to  majors  in  English,  the  Foreign 
languages.  Anthropology,  Communica- 
tion Studies,  Psychology,  Philosophy,  and 
Computer  &  Information  Sciences. 
Music  and  Dance 

The  Music  and  Dance  Department  offers 
programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees.  An 
audition  is  required  of  all  applicants. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is 
awarded  upon  completion  of  University 
core  requirements  and  a  concentration  in 
one  of  three  areas:  Theory-Composition, 
Performance,  and  Music  Education  (Vocal 
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or  Instrumental).  Each  area  of  concentra- 
tion consists  of  specialized  courses  in  par- 
ticular fields  as  well  as  a  departmental 
core  of  applied  music,  theory,  history  and 
literature,  and  piano  proficiency. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may  be 
earned  by  the  completion  of  University 
core  requirements,  additional  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  (language, 
humanities,  and  sciences),  and  a  concen- 
tration in  Music  History,  Theory- 
Composition,  Performance,  and  Dance. 
The  music  core  requirements  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree. 

All  programs  contain  course  sequences 
in  theory  and  applied  music  designed  as 
four-year  programs.  A  student  not  enter- 
ing as  a  freshman  may  abbreviate  his  or 
her  program  only  by  advanced  placement 
or  by  appropriate  transfer  credit. 

The  audition  serves  to  determine  the 
selection  of  the  area  of  concentration  as 
well  as  the  qualification  for  music  study. 
Instrumental  Music  Education  applicants 
presenting  piano  or  organ  as  a  primary  in- 
strument must  also  present  a  strong  sec- 
ondary band  .  or  orchestral  instrument. 
Vocal  Music  Education  applicants  pre- 
senting piano  or  organ  as  a  primary  in- 
strument are  also  expected  to  meet  voice 
study  requirements. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  may 
select  non-specialized  courses  in  music 
appreciation,  music  history,  applied 
music  (subject  to  prior  audition),  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  performing  groups. 

Professor  Horace  Boyer  is  chief  adviser 
for  undergraduates. 

Philosophy 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers  courses 
in  all  areas  of  philosophy  at  all  levels, 
from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced. Majors  in  philosophy  take  30 
credits  in  departmental  courses.  No  par- 
ticular course  is  required,  but  each  major 
has  to  have  one  semester  course  (3  credits) 
in  logic,  one  in  ethics,  and  four  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  The  100-level  courses 
may  be  counted  in  meeting  these 
requirements. 

Students  with  specialized  interests  can 
arrange  independent  study  courses;  and 
those  with  a  B  average  or  better  can  do 
honors  work  in  their  senior  year. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  Teacher 


Preparation  Program  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  teach  philosophy  in 
secondary  schools.  Three  joint  major  pro- 
grams in  which  philosophy  is  combined 
with  classics  or  linguistics  or  mathemat- 
ics, are  also  available. 

Professor  Gareth  Matthews  is  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  and  chief  advisor 
for  philosophy  majors. 

Slavic  Language  and  Literatures 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  maximal  profi- 
ciency in  all  four  language  skills;  for  this 
reason,  language  study  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant component  of  the  major  program. 
Opportunity  is  also  provided  for  the  stu- 
dent to  achieve  a  background  in  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  Russia,  as  well  as  to 
gain  some  competence  in  related  areas  of 
economy,  political  science,  sociology  and 
anthropology. 

Department  requirements  for  a  major  are 
the  successful  completion  of: 

a)  Six  semester  courses  of  language 
study  at  the  junior-senior  level  (18  cred- 
its): RUSS  261,  262,  271,  272,  281,  282. 

Id)  Two  semester  courses  of  literature 
study  at  the  junior-senior  level  (6  credits): 
RUSS  291,  292. 

c)  At  least  two  additional  courses 
within  the  department,  to  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  an  adviser  on  the  basis 
of  the  student's  post-graduate  plans. 

d)  Two  semester  courses  in  Russian 
History:  HIST  214,  215. 

Majors  and  prospective  majors  should 
consult  early  and  often  with  departmental 
advisers.  Professor  J.  Joseph  Lake  is  chief 
adviser  for  the  department. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Spanish 
and  a  number  of  courses  in  Portuguese.  A 
major  in  Portuguese  is  planned. 

All  the  department's  programs  stress 
training  in  and  the  use  of  language  skills. 
Students  are  provided  with  opportunities 
to  combine  field  work  and  community 
service  with  their  academic  programs. 

The  undergraduate  major  program  con- 
sists of  42  junior-senior  credits,  up  to  nine 
of  which  may  be  in  related  areas  and  dis- 
ciplines approved  by  the  department.  En- 
tering Spanish  majors  who  achieve  an  in- 
termediate year  level  in  the  placement 
tests  are  urged  to  take  SPAN  146,  an  inten- 
sive course  which  will  permit  them  to  start 
their  Spanish  concentration  one  semester 
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sooner  than  if  they  were  to  take  SPAN 
130-140,  the  usual  intermediate  course. 

Prerequisites  to  a  major  in  Spanish  are 
SPAN  150-151,  and  180. 

Students  may  choose  one  of  three  areas 
of  concentration  for  a  major  in  Spanish. 
These  areas  are:  A)  Literature,  B) 
Linguistics,  and  C)  Bilingual  Studies.  All 
areas  of  concentration  have  as  a  common 
requirement  two  introductory  literature 
courses  and  three  courses  in  Conversa- 
tional Spanish:  SPAN  250,  251,  252  (one 
credit  each).  The  successful  completion  of 
the  following  programs  are  required  for 
each  one  of  the  designated  areas  of  con- 
centration. 

1)  Literature 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Liter- 
ature group. 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissance 
and  Golden  Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-  and 
19th-century  Literature  group. 

d)  One  course  from  the  20th  Century 
Peninsular  Literature  group. 

e)  One  course  from  the  Spanish- 
American  Literature  group. 

f)  Five  electives. 

2)  Linguistics 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Liter- 
ature group. 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissance 
and  Golden  Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-,  19-,  or 
20th-century  Peninsular  Literature 
groups  or  from  the  Spanish- 
American  Literature  group. 

d)  Six  courses  from  the  Language  and 
Linguistics  group. 

3)  Bilingual  Studies 

a)  Two  courses  in  Hispanic  Culture. 

b)  One  course  in  Hispanic  Literature  of 
the  Caribbean. 

c)  Three  courses  that  introduce  the 
student  to  Hispanic  linguistics, 
Caribbean  dialectology,  and  history 
and  theory  of  Hispanic  bilin- 
gualism. 

d)  Five  electives. 

Theater 

Students  in  the  program  gain  expertise  in 
all  the  fundamental  areas  of  theatrical  art 
in  graduated  sequences  of  study  designed 
to  bring  into  focus  rigorous  critical  think- 


ing, precise  methods  of  research,  and  im- 
aginative expression  in  performance. 

SEQUENCE  OF  STUDY 
Introduction  to  Theater 
Theater   Practice    [1    credit;    may   be   re- 
peated; 3  credits  are  required  of  majors) 
Basic  Techniques  (3  credits  each) 

(Prerequisites:  Introduction  to  Theater 
and  at  least  1  credit  of  Theater  Practices) 
Scenography 
Dramaturgy 
Performance 

Intermediate  Techniques  (9  credits  each) 
(Prerequisite:   completion   of   all   basic 
techniques) 

Scenography 

Dramaturgy 

Performance 

In  addition,  students  may  elect  up  to  18 
credits  of  advanced  course  work  in 
scenography,  dramaturgy,  and/or  perfor- 
mance when  intermediate-level  work  has 
been  completed  in  the  corresponding 
area(s). 

Freshmen  who  think  they  may  wish  to 
major  in  theater  should  elect  Introduction 
to  Theater,  which  also  satisfies  one  of  the 
four  course  requirements  in  the 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  core.  (C). 

Basic  techniques  in  scenography, 
dramaturgy,  and  performance  are  nor- 
mally completed  during  the  sophomore 
year. 

Non-majors  with  appropriate  qualifica- 
tions are  welcome  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department.  Department 
majors  are  given  preference  in  placement 
at  all  levels  within  the  program. 

With  the  exception  of  Introduction  to 
Theater  and  Theater  Practice,  enrollment 
in  theater  courses  is  by  permission  of 
designated  department  advisers  only. 


Faculty  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Biochemistry 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  serves 
both  a  service  function  to  other  health  and 
environmental  and  natural  resource  units 
on  the  campus  as  well  as  a  source  for  the 
training  of  specialists  in  the  area  of 
molecular  and  cellular  sciences.  In  addi- 
tion, the  major  is  an  important  training 
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ground  for  pre-med,  pre-vet,  and  all  pre- 
health  science  professions. 

A  student  who  is  a  potential  major 
should  take  a  year  of  chemistry  and  cal- 
culus in  the  freshman  year.  A  year  of  ex- 
posure to  the  basic  biological  sciences  is 
also  strongly  recommended  either  from 
high  school  or  in  the  freshman  year.  A 
sample  curriculum  is  outlined  below. 

Freshman  Year 

MATH  127-128  or  135-136  or  131-132 

CHEM  113-114  or  111-112 

ZOOL   190  or  BOTANY   100  (if  exempt, 

select  from  ZOOL  221,  227  or  240,  or  from 

an  approved  advanced  Botany  course) 

Language  (if  exempt,  a  C  or  D  core) 

Rhetoric  (if  exempt,  a  C  or  D  core) 

Sophomore  Year 

MATH  255 

Zoology,  Botany  or  Microbiology 

CHEM  165,  166,  167,  168  or  261,  262,  263, 

264 

Language  or  C  or  D  core 

PHYSIC  141-142 

Junior  Year 

CHEM  210  or  127 

CHEM  281-282 

BIOCHM  223-224-226  (advanced  section) 

C  or  D  core 

Electives  (may  include  BIOCHM  385-386) 

Senior  Year 

Advanced    Biochemistry    or    Advanced 

Life-science  or  Advanced  Chemistry 

BIOCHM  338 

BIOCHM  385-386  or  398-399 

COINS  122  or  101 

Electives  (or  core  requirements) 

Botany 

Majors  who  plan  to  take  post-graduate 
work  in  botany  are  assured  excellent  train- 
ing in  all  fields  of  botany,  including 
anatomy,  cytology,  ecology,  genetics, 
morphology,  taxonomy  and  physiology. 

The  department  offers  several  courses 
without  prerequisite  which  are  designed 
for  non-science  majors. 

Students  planning  for  the  botany  major 
vidth  subsequent  graduate  training  in  the 
field  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany,  plus  24 
additional  credits  in  botany,  including  at 
least  two  courses  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  I.  Ecology  —  Evolution,  11.  Phys- 
iology —  Cytology  —  Genetics,  and  III. 
Anatomy  —  Morphology  —  Systematics. 


Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111-112) 
and  at  least  one  semester  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  one  semester  of  Biochemis- 
try of  Plant  Metabolism  BOTANY  (212). 

Mathematics:  Either  two  semesters  of 
Calculus  (127-1 28)  or  two  of  the  following: 
Finite  Math  (112),  Introductory  to  Statis- 
tics (231),  or  Introductory  to  Computer 
Science  (122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142 
or  121-122. 

Genetics:  Either  BOTANY  240  or  ZOOL 
240. 

The  program  for  students  seeking  qual- 
ification for  teaching  at  the  secondary 
level  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

Botany:  Introductory  Botany  (100  or 
101),  the  Plant  Kingdom  (125),  Principles 
of  Evolution  (228),  plus  a  minimum  of  15 
additional  credits  in  botany  including  at 
least  one  course  from  each  of  the  areas:  I. 
Ecology  —  Evolution,  II.  Physiology  — 
Cytology  —  Genetics,  or  III.  Anatomy  — 
Morphology  —  Systematics. 

Zoology:  Vertebrate  Physiology  (135). 

Genetics:  Either  BOTANY  240  or  ZOOL 
240. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  (111-112) 
plus  one  additional  course  in  either 
Chemistry  or  Biochemistry. 

Mathematics:  Two  semesters  of  Cal- 
culus (127-128)  or  two  of  the  following: 
Finite  Math  (112),  Introductory  to  Statis- 
tics (231)  or  Introductory  to  Computer 
Science  (122). 

Physics:  Two  semesters,  either  141-142, 
or  121-122. 

Additional  requirements  for  teacher  cer- 
tification include  elementary  Psychology 
(101)  and  either  Educational  Psychology 
(301)  or  Adolescent  Psychology  (263),  and 
the  required  course  work  and  practice 
teaching  in  Education. 

Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  two 
major  curricula:  The  B.S.  (with  accredita- 
tion to  the  American  Chemical  Society), 
and  the  B.A.  These  curricula  have  been 
considerably  revised  to  permit  greater  op- 
tion in  the  selection  of  upper  level 
courses. 

The  B.S.  program  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate 
study,  or  for  research  and/or  development 
work  in  chemical  laboratories.  A  slightly 
modified  program  permits  preparation  for 
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secondary  school  teaching,  the  B.A.  pro- 
gram provides  for  students  who  wish  to 
combine  chemistry  with  another  major 
area,  as  business  for  technical  sales  or 
management,  or  education  for  teaching,  or 
pre-professional  (medical,  dental). 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  B.S. 
curriculum,  the  student  completes  a 
chemistry  core  which  includes  CHEM  113, 
114  (Principles  of  Chemistry);  CHEM  165, 
166,  167,  168  (Organic  Chemistry  with 
laboratory);  CHEM  241  (Inorganic);  CHEM 
285,  286  (Physical);  CHEM  210  (Analyti- 
cal); CHEM  287  (Physical  Lab);  MATH 
131,  132,  165  (Calculus);  and  PHYSIC  161, 
162,  163  (a  Calculus  approach  to  Physics). 
It  is  recommended  that  German,  Russian, 
or  Japanese  be  selected  to  satisfy  the  Col- 
lege's language  requirement,  and  that  the 
student  elect  at  least  one  course  in  other 
sciences  and  in  computer  science.  The 
upper  level  chemistry  requirement  is  three 
lecture  courses,  representing  two  of  three 
designated  groupings,  and  four  laboratory 
courses,  representing  both  of  two  desig- 
nated groupings. 

The  B.A.  program  includes  a  core  of 
CHEM  113,  114,  165,  166,  167,  168,  210, 
241,  281,  282,  (281,  282  are  Physical 
Chemistry);  MATH  131,  132;  PHYSIC  141, 
142.  Two  upper  level  chemistry  lecture 
courses  and  one  laboratory  course  com- 
plete the  requirement. 

A  number  of  options  and  permitted  sub- 
stitutions are  noted  in  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  curricula.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  student  get 
initial  and  continuing  advice  from  a 
Chemistry  faculty  member.  Professor 
Richason  is  the  Departmental  chief 
adviser. 

Computer  &  Information  Science 

The  Department  of  Computer  &  Informa- 
tion Science  offers  a  wide  range  of  under- 
graduate courses  in  the  areas  of  Computer 
Systems,  Theory  of  Computation,  and 
Cybernetics. 

An  increasing  number  of  under- 
graduates, irrespective  of  their  major,  are 
finding  it  useful  to  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
gram and  use  modern  computing  equip- 
ment. They  will  find  three  courses  (Intro- 
duction to  Problem  Solving  Using  the 
Computer;  Assembly  Language  Pro- 
gramming; Comparative  Programming 
Languages)  very  useful  in  getting  experi- 


ence with  the  time-sharing  system  at  the 
University  and  mastering  many  available 
languages. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  under- 
graduates to  the  design  of  computers,  the 
design  of  compilers  for  communicating 
with  computers  in  high  level  languages, 
and  to  new  techniques  for  reducing  com- 
plex problems  to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  recursive 
functions,  complexity  of  computation,  and 
related  topics  introduce  the  student  with  a 
mathematical  background  to  the  many  ex- 
citing problems  posed  by  the  theoretical 
study  of  computation. 

"Foundations  of  Cybernetics"  intro- 
duces the  student  to  the  computational 
study  of  artificial  intelligence  and  brain 
function  and  to  the  design  of  robots;  "Arti- 
ficial Intelligence"  surveys  robotics,  scene 
analysis,  theorem-proving  and  planning, 
and  language  understanding  by  robots; 
and  "Computational  Population 
Dynamics"  shows  how  mathematical 
techniques  may  combine  with  computer 
simulation  in  solving  large-scale  problems 
of  ecological  interactions.  Other  courses 
develop  research  on  vision  and  memory 
from  both  a  neurophysiological  and 
robotic  viewpoint;  explore  the  design  of 
question-answering  systems  etc. 

Basic  courses  are  offered  for  non- 
technical majors  who  desire  a  comprehen- 
sive insight  into  the  uses  and  abilities  of 
computers,  and  who  desire  a  practical 
"hands-on"  laboratory  approach  to  their 
learning  experiences. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major 
exists  in  Computer  &  Information  Science, 
one  is  being  planned.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
possible  for  students  to  seek  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  with  Individual  Concentration,  the 
program  being  worked  out  in  consultation 
with  the  COINS  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies. 

Geology  &  Geography 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  program  in  geography  emphasizes 
concepts  and  practical  skills  and 
techniques.  Thirty  credit  hours  in  geog- 
raphy are  required  and  include  two  intro- 
ductory courses  (145  and  155),  two  skills 
and  techniques  courses  (240  and  250),  four 
upper  division  courses  (200-399),  and  two 
seminars  (396  and  397).  In  addition,  the 
student  is  required  to  take  five  courses  in 
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other  fields  that  supplement  the  student's 
interests  and  emphasis  within  the 
framework  of  the  geography  major.  The 
courses  are  determined  by  the  student  and 
adviser. 

Prof.  Terence  Burke  is  chief  adviser  for 
Geography. 

GEOLOGY 

A  variety  of  undergraduate  programs  are 
available  within  three  degree  options:  the 
B.A.  degree,  the  B.S.  degree,  Geology  Op- 
tion, and  the  B.S.  degree.  Earth  Science 
Option. 

The  B.A.  degree  is  the  most  flexible,  and 
is  particularly  suited  for  those  not  plan- 
ning a  professional  career  in  the  field. 

The  B.S.  Degree,  Geology  Option,  pro- 
vides a  strong  background  for  those  wish- 
ing professional  careers  in  Geology. 

The  B.S.  degree.  Earth  Science  Option, 
is  recommended  for  students  interested  in 
secondary  teaching,  or  for  students  in- 
terested in  future  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  M.A.T.  or  M.S.  Ed.  degrees.  This  pro- 
gram involves  extensive  course  work  in 
other  sciences. 

The  specific  requirements  in  Geology 
and  supporting  subjects  for  each  degree 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Geography,  or 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  In- 
formation and  Counseling  Center 
(CASIAC).  Thomas  E.  Rice  is  Chief  Ad- 
viser for  Geology. 
Mathematics  &  Statistics 
MATHEMATICS 

The  student  electing  mathematics  as  a 
major  will  find  a  variety  of  stimulating 
program  options.  Both  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  are 
offered. 

All  mathematics  majors  are  required  to 
complete  a  two-year  sequence  in  calculus 
and  linear  algebra,  or  the  equivalent.  In 
addition,  eight  upper-division  courses  are 
required.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the 
department's  offerings  or  from  certain 
mathematics-related  courses  in  other  de- 
partments. Five  of  these  upper-division 
courses  must  be  taken  in  the  form  of  two 
two-semester  sequences  in  two  of  the  areas 
of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  mathematics, 
and  geometry  and  topology,  and  a  one 
semester  elective  from  a  third  of  these 
areas.  Students  who  have  taken  calculus 
in  high   school   may  be   entitled   to   ad- 


vanced placement;  they  should  consult 
the  mathematics  placement  counselor  dur- 
ing summer  counseling.  Further  detailed 
information  about  mathematics  major  re- 
quirements may  be  found  in  the  Mathe- 
matics Major's  Information  Leaflet  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  department. 

The  student  interested  in  computer  and 
data  processing  would  probably  take 
courses  in  computer  and  information 
science,  logic,  linear  programming  and 
possibly  probability  and  statistics.  The 
student  aiming  for  a  teaching  career  at 
secondary  level  might  elect  courses  in 
geometry  and  number  theory.  A  student 
interested  in  actuarial  work  would  take 
courses  in  analysis  and  probability  and 
statistics  and  also  computer  science.  The 
student  interested  in  industrial  work 
would  do  well  to  take  analysis  and  applied 
mathematics. 

Students  interested  in  statistics  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  statistics  courses  for 
credit  toward  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Those  planning  on  college  level  teach- 
ing or  research  in  mathematics  are  urged 
to  take  a  number  of  the  "pure  mathematics 
courses  such  as  group  theory,  topology, 
differential  geometry,  and  set  theory. 

Students  who  have  demonstrated  un- 
usual mathematical  ability  in  calculus  will 
be  invited  to  enter  the  departmental  hon- 
ors program. 

PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 
The  curriculum  in  probability  and  statis- 
tics is  intended  to  develop  student  insight 
into  the  nature  of  scientific  method,  with 
emphasis  upon  statistical  models  of  the 
experiment. 

Students  with  training  in  calculus 
should  elect  MATH  247  —  STATIS  248  or 
STATIS  315-316.  Students  without  cal- 
culus who  desire  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  concepts  underlying  statistics  should 
elect  STATIS  231  and  232.  Those  who 
wish  merely  to  obtain  more  familiarity 
with  elementary  statistical  ideas  and 
techniques  should  elect  STATIS  121  and 
subsequently  STATIS  251. 

Any  of  the  three  courses  STATIS  121, 
231,  or  315  serve  as  prerequisites  for 
analysis  of  variance  (STATIS  251),  design 
of  experiments  (STATIS  261,  STATIS 
262),  sampling  theory  (STATIS  271),  and 
multivariate  analysis  (STATIS  281, 
STATIS  282). 
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There  is  at  present  no  undergraduate 
major  in  statistics.  Those  who  intend  to 
study  statistics  at  a  graduate  level  should 
concentrate  on  mathematics  and  elect 
courses  in  computer  science.  Advanced 
courses  in  statistics  require  a  background 
of  at  least  tw^o  years  of  calculus  and  prefer- 
ably MATH  225,  Advanced  Calculus  and 
MATH  211-212,  Abstract  Algebra. 

The  Statistical  Laboratory  is  open  to 
students. 

Microbiology 

Microbiology  majors  should  immediately 
begin  preparation  in  chemistry.  Mi- 
crobiology majors  are  required  to  have 
broad  training  in  collateral  sciences,  and 
minimum  requirements  include  chemistry 
through  quantitative  analysis  and  organic, 
and  one  year  each  of  introductory  biologi- 
cal science,  physics,  and  mathematics. 
MICBIO  250,  251,  280,  340,  senior  semi- 
nar, and  elective  courses  contributing  to  a 
total  of  at  least  20  credits  in  microbiology 
are  required  of  majors.  Professor  S.  C.  Holt 
is  departmental  chief  adviser. 

Physics  &  Astronomy 

ASTRONOMY 

The  Five  College  Department  of  As- 
tronomy is  administered  jointly  with 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith  Colleges.  The  elementary  courses 
for  non-majors  are  taught  separately  at 
each  campus  but  all  advanced  courses  are 
given  on  a  joint  basis  for  students  from  the 
five  participating  institutions.  Five  Col- 
lege courses  are  identified  in  the  Under- 
graduate Catalog  by  ASTFC.  The  As- 
tronomy Program  at  the  University  is  also 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate 
school  should  obtain  a  firm  foundation  in 
physics  and  mathematics  and  should  plan 
to  finish  satisfactorily  the  introductory 
physics  and  mathematics  sequences  and 
ASTRON  222-223  by  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year. 

More  flexibility  in  planning  courses  is 
available  to  those  majors  for  whom  the 
B.A.  or  B.S.  v^dll  be  a  terminal  degree  in 
astronomy.  In  some  circumstances 
PHYSIC  142  and  ASTRON  101-102  will  be 
acceptable  lower  division  courses.  A 
minimum  of  three  upper  division  as- 
tronomy   courses    and    nine    additional 


credits  of  upper  division  astronomy  or 
physics  must  be  satisfactorily  completed. 
These  may  include  ASTRON  231  and  234 
but  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Chief  Adviser. 

Those  students  wishing  a  B.S.  rather 
than  a  B.A.  degree  need  a  total  of  60 
credits  of  science  courses.  The  credits  re- 
quired beyond  those  explicitly  needed  for 
the  astronomy  major  may  be  chosen  from 
any  science  or  behavioral  science. 

Independent  and  honors  work  are  en- 
couraged for  all  majors.  Opportunities  for 
theoretical  and  observational  work  are 
available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony,  radio 
astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  rel- 
ativistic  astrophysics,  laboratory  as- 
trophysics, gravitational  theory,  infrared 
balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics, 
spectroscopy,  and  exobiology.  Facilities 
include  the  Laboratory  for  Infrared  As- 
trophysics, ballon  astronomy  equipment 
(16-inch  telescope,  cryogenic  detectors), 
the  Five  College  Radio  Observatory,  access 
(under  supervision)  to  the  120-foot 
NEROC  radio  antenna,  and  a  modern  24- 
inch  Cassegrain  reflector.  Opportunities 
for  summer  research  are  also  frequently 
available  including  an  exchange  program 
with  the  Observatory  of  Bonn  University. 
Original  publications  often  result  from 
undergraduate  research. 

Professor  J.  Taylor  is  the  Chief  Adviser 
for  Astronomy. 

Sample  Program  I  — 

Freshman  Year: 

Rhetoric,  MATH  131,  132,  PHYSIC  161, 

Electives. 

Sophomore  Year: 

PHYSIC  162,  163;  MATH  165,  231;  AS- 
TRON 222,  223;  Electives 

Junior  Year: 

ASTRON  237,   234;  PHIL  230,  ASTRON 

386,  PHYSIC  200,  Electives. 

Senior  Year: 

ASTRON  385,  PHYSIC  301,  MATH  200, 

Ed.  Psych.,  Elective,  Ed.  Block. 

Sample  Program  II  — 

Freshman  Year: 

Rhetoric,  MATH  131,  132;  PHYSIC  171, 

172  (162);  Electives. 

Sophomore  Year: 

MATH  165,  231;  PHYSIC  173;  ASTRON 

222,  223,  Electives. 
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Junior  Year: 

Mechanics,  Electricity,  Modern  Physics, 
Thermodynamics,  MATH  241,  242;  AS- 
TRON  238;  Electives. 

Senior  Year: 

ASTRON  343,  344;  Electives. 

Physics 

For  the  liberal  arts  student  a  variety  of  one 
and  tw^o  semester  courses  is  available. 
PHYSIC  114  is  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
munication Disorders  majors,  115  to 
Music  majors,  and  130  to  Elementary  Edu- 
cation majors.  PHYSIC  110,  116,  117,  118, 
119  and  169  consider  topics  in  the  world 
beyond  our  senses,  relativity,  nuclear 
energy,  quantum  physics,  contemporary 
applications  of  physics,  and  science  for 
science  fiction  readers  respectively. 
PHYSIC  121-122  provides  a  broader  view 
of  the  ideas  and  concepts  of  physics  for  the 
non-science  student. 

PHYSIC  141-142  serves  the  needs  of  life 
science  majors,  including  pre-med/ 
physics  majors.  161-162-163  provides  the 
necessary  background  for  majors  in  En- 
gineering, Chemistry,  Physics,  As- 
tronomy, and  other  Physical  Science 
fields.  Students  wdth  special  interest  and 
facility  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  espe- 
cially prospective  Physics  or  Astronomy 
majors,  should  elect  the  170  series,  the 
Honors  version  of  the  160  sequence.  Pros- 
pective majors  with  high  school  math  de- 
ficiencies may  take  100  or  116  while  com- 
pleting the  mathematics  prerequisites  for 
the  introductory  sequences.  They  are  also 
urged  to  take  185,  the  freshman  col- 
loquium. 

AJJ  courses  numbered  171  or  higher  are 
tentative,  although  substantial  changes 
are  not  expected. 

Majors  are  normally  required  to  take 
MATH  131,  132,  165  or  127,  128,  132,  165, 
a  year  of  a  science  outside  physics,  and  18 
credits  of  upper  division  physics  courses. 
These  are  220  (Physical  Electronics)  or  222 
(Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism), 
221  (Mechanics)  or  225  (Biophysics),  223 
(Thermal  Physics),  224  (Modern  Physics) 
or  301  (AppHed  Modern  Physics  I),  and 
two  advanced  lab  courses.  The  latter  may 
be  chosen  from  205  (Intermediate  Labora- 
tory), 320  (Radiation  Physics),  321-322 
(Electronics  for  Scientists),  376-377  (Ad- 
vanced Lab).  (ASTRON  237  or  238)  may  be 
substituted  for  one  of  these  labs.  PHYSIC 


201  (Introd.  Applied  Physics)  and  202 
(Techniques  of  Theoretical  Physics)  are 
recommended  but  not  required.  These  re- 
quirements may  be  completed  in  as  little 
as  two  years,  but  the  breadth  obtained  by 
taking  additional  courses  requires  addi- 
tional time. 

The  student  interested  in  physics  as  a 
profession  wall  normally  elect  several  ad- 
vanced physics  courses  plus  math  courses 
such  as  241-242  (Apphed  Analysis),  231 
or  331  (Differential  Equations)  and  167 
(Linear  Algebra). 

Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
department  for  further  details.  Professor 
M.  M.  Sternheim  is  the  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies. 

Zoology 

The  Zoology  Department  offers  a  variety  of 
general  interest  courses  in  ecology,  be- 
havior, natural  history,  genetics,  and 
physiology. 

For  students  who  decide  to  major  in 
zoology,  the  curriculum  provides  the  basic 
concepts  and  allows  for  individual  inter- 
ests. Zoology  majors  should  complete 
ZOOL  240,  Principles  of  Genetics;  ZOOL 
360,  Cell  Physiology;  and  one  course  from 
each  of  the  following  groups. 

Vertebrate  zoology:  ZOOL  221,  Com- 
parative Anatomy;  ZOOL  223,  Histology 
or  ZOOL  227,  Embryology. 

Invertebrate  zoology:  ZOOL  281,  Biol- 
ogy of  the  Invertebrates;  ZOOL  282,  Biol- 
ogy of  the  Invertebrates  or  ZOOL  283, 
General  Parasitology. 

Ecology,  Population,  Behavior:  ZOOL 
243,  Population  Biology;  ZOOL  335, 
Limnology;  ZOOL  337,  Ecology  or  ZOOL 
350,  Animal  Behavior. 

Physiology,  Development:  ZOOL  366, 
Vertebrate  Physiology;  ZOOL  370,  Com- 
parative Physiology  or  ZOOL  380,  De- 
velopmental Biology. 

Background  knowledge  aids  under- 
standing of  zoological  ideas;  thus,  addi- 
tional requirements  are:  BOTANY  100,  In- 
troductory Botany;  PHYSIC  141/142,  In- 
troductory Physics  and  MATH  127/128, 
Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences. 

Students  comtemplating  a  major  in 
zoology  should  also  enroll  in  CHEM  111 
their  first  semester  in  order  to  anticipate 
those  zoology  courses  which  have  general 
chemistry    (CHEM    111/112),    organic 
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chemistry  (CHEM  261/262  with  labora- 
tory), or  biochemistry  (BIOCHM  220  or 
223)  as  prerequisites. 

Students  may  substitute  for  MATH 
127/128  either  of  the  following  sequences: 
STATIS  231/232;  Fundamentals  of  Statis- 
tical Inference;  or  COINS  122,  Introduc- 
tion to  Problem  Solving,  plus  a  second 
COINS  course  for  which  122  is  a  prerequi- 
site. Other  substitutions  are  possible.  For 
example,  students  with  a  strong  interest  in 
chemical  biology  may,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chemistry  Department,  substi- 
tute CHEM  113/114  for  CHEM  111/112; 
those  with  a  special  interest  in  physics 
may  wish  to  substitute  PHYSIC  161/162/ 
163  for  PHYSIC  141/142.  The  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  requires  a  total  of  60 
credits  in  natural  science,  mathematics,  or 
psychology.  A  few  courses  elected  from 
these  areas  will  bring  a  zoology  major's 
program  to  the  60-credit  level. 

ZOOL  101,  Introductory  Zoology,  is  cur- 
rently not  required  of  zoology  majors,  but 
the  faculty  is  preparing  a  first  course  in 
zoology  (ZOOL  102)  for  its  majors  which 
will  be  required. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to 
become  certified  secondary  school  biology 
teachers  is  somewhat  broader.  Additional 
botany  courses  (BOTANY  125  and  126), 
and  several  psychology  and  education 
courses,  as  well  as  practice  teaching,  pro- 
vide the  needed  background.  Also  ZOOL 
135,  Introductory  Physiology,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  last  group  of  zoology 
courses  listed  above.  Students  are  urged  to 
contact  the  Science  Education  adviser  in 
the  School  of  Education  early  in  their 
academic  careers. 

Faculty  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Anthropology  majors  must  take  ANTH 
104  and  one  other  of  the  following  intro- 
ductory courses:  102,  103  or  105.  They 
should  also  take  at  least  one  other  course 
in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
(either  Sociology,  Economics,  Political 
Science  or  Psychology).  All  majors  must 
elect  a  minimum  of  30  credits  in  An- 
thropology, with  at  least  21  of  these  cred- 
its chosen  from  courses  above  the  100 
level.  The  maximum  acceptable  credits  in 


Anthropology  is  45.  Students  choosing 
Anthropology  as  a  major  are  also  required 
to  take  a  course  in  quantitative  methods 
selected  from  a  list  available  from  the  de- 
partment. Professor  Donald  Proulx  is  chief 
adviser  for  Anthropology. 

Communication  Studies 

Majors  are  required  to  select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas  of  concentration:  1)  Interper- 
sonal Communication  and  Rhetoric,  rec- 
ommended for  students  who  plan  to  work 
as  communication  specialists  in  business, 
government  or  education,  who  wish  to 
pursue  careers  in  law,  public  affairs,  poli- 
tics and  similar  professions,  or  to  prepare 
themselves  for  graduate  study  in  Interper- 
sonal Communication  and  Rhetoric;  2) 
Mass  Communications,  recommended  for 
students  who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in 
mass  media  or  mass  media-related  indus- 
tries, or  to  prepare  themselves  for  graduate 
study  in  Mass  Communications;  3)  Com- 
munication Education,  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  earn  a  secondary  school 
teacher's  certificate  in  Speech  Communi- 
cation. 
Economics 

Courses  are  offered  in  such  topics  as  eco- 
nomic theory,  international  trade,  indus- 
trial structure  and  regulation,  labor  eco- 
nomics and  human  capital,  mathematical 
economics,  economic  history,  lesser  de- 
veloped economies,  comparative  systems, 
regional  and  urban  economics,  public  fi- 
nance and  history  of  economic  thought. 

A  student  who  wishes  a  basic  under- 
standing of  economics  or  completion  of  a 
(D)  distribution  requirement  will  probably 
take  ECON  100,  Elements  of  Economics.  A 
student  interested  in  a  particular  topic 
may  take  ECON  121,  International  Trade; 
ECON  131,  Insecurity  and  Poverty;  ECON 
141,  Labor  Problems;  ECON  172,  The 
Soviet  Economy;  or  ECON  181,  Urban 
Problems;  all  of  which  presume  no  previ- 
ous economics  courses.  A  student  expect- 
ing to  take  more  than  one  economics 
course  should  begin  with  ECON  103,  Mi- 
croeconomics and  continue  vdth  ECON 
104,  Macroeconomics.  A  student  in- 
terested in  developing  economic  tools  of 
analysis  further  for  a  career  in  business  or 
systems  analysis,  for  example,  can  take 
ECON  203  and  204  after  the  two  introduc- 
tory courses. 

Along  with  University  and  college  re- 
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quirements  the  department  requires 
majors  to  complete  24  credits  in  eco- 
nomics which  must  include  103,  104,  203, 
204,  and  at  least  four  other  courses  of  the 
200  or  above  level.  The  only  other  re- 
quirement is  one  of  calculus  such  as  127, 
131,  or  135,  or  190-290  so  that  students 
have  some  familiarity  with  the  language  in 
which  so  much  of  modern  economics  is 
conducted. 

Political  Science 

Courses  in  Political  Science  are  broadly 
grouped  into  the  fields  of  Political  Theory, 
American  Politics  and  Public  Law,  State 
and  Local  Politics  and  Public  Administra- 
tion, Comparative  Politics  and  Area 
Studies,  and  International  Relations. 

The  Political  Science  Department  offers 
three  introductory  courses:  101  American 
Politics;  131  Comparative  Politics,  and 
151  World  Politics.  Any  of  these  courses 
meets  the  University  requirement  of  an  in- 
troductory course  in  social  science.  Politi- 
cal Science  majors  are  required  to  take  two 
of  the  above  three  courses. 

Majors  in  Political  Science  are  normally 
expected  to  complete  the  basic  courses  in 
their  freshman  or  sophomore  years.  A 
minimum  of  nine  additional  courses  is  re- 
quired. At  least  one  course  must  be 
selected  from  each  of  the  five  fields:  polit- 
ical theory,  American  politics  and  public 
law,  state  and  local  politics  and  public 
administration,  comparative  politics  and 
area  studies,  and  international  relations. 
Any  four  additional  Political  Science 
courses  will  complete  the  Departmental 
distribution. 

Psychology 

Course  offerings  in  Psychology  permit 
students  to  pursue  various  aspects  of  the 
subject  to  differing  levels  of  depth,  and  to 
pursue  programs  of  study  which  lead  to 
either  the  B.A.  or  the  B.S.  degree. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in 
psychology  should  elect  PSYCH  120,  130, 
140,  and  145. 

The  psychology  major  must  elect  the 
following:  a  minimum  of  24  (and  no  more 
than  40)  credits  of  advanced  level  courses 
in  the  Department.  Included  in  the  elec- 
tives  must  be  at  least  two  courses  from 
each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  A) 
210,  220,  230,  and  250;  and  B)  260,  270, 
and  280. 

In   addition,   students   interested   in   a 


career  in  Psychology  should  plan  to  elect 
at  least  one  laboratory  course  from  each  of 
the  following  groupings:  A)  211,  221,  222, 
231,  and  251;  and  B)  261,  271,  281,  and 
282.  These  laboratory  electives  must  be 
taken  in  proper  sequence  with  their  as- 
sociated non-laboratory  prerequisites  or 
corequisites. 

NOTE:  Students  electing  the  B.S.  degree 
must  fulfill  the  additional  science  re- 
quirements of  the  College.  Students 
should  discuss  the  available  options  with 
the  Undergraduate  Advising  Office  in 
Tobin  Hall. 

Professor  Stanley  Moss  is  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies. 

Sociology 

The  department  offers  a  number  of  intro- 
ductory courses  at  the  100-level,  includ- 
ing: a)  Contemporary  American  Society;  b) 
Age,  Sex,  and  Kinship  in  Contemporary 
Society;  c)  Social  Problems;  d]  Drugs  and 
Society;  e)  Sociology  of  Learning:  Prob- 
lems of  Personal  and  Social  Change;  f) 
Urban  Life  and  Industrial  Society;  g)  Race, 
Sex  and  Social  Class:  Inequality  in 
America;  and  h)  Self,  Society,  and  Inter- 
personal Relationships. 

The  sociology  major  requires  a 
minimum  of  27  credits  or  nine  courses  dis- 
tributed as  indicated  below.  No  major  is 
permitted  to  take  more  than  a  total  of  36 
credits  or  12  courses  in  sociology. 

Each  major  is  required  to  take  both 
SOCIOL  201  (Sociological  Analysis  I; 
Theories  and  Perspectives)  and  SOCIOL 
202  (Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data  Collec- 
tion and  Analysis).  These  courses  should 
be  taken  during  the  sophomore  year.  At 
least  one  sociology  course,  preferably  at 
the  100-level,  is  a  prerequisite  for  201  and 
202. 

In  addition  to  201-202,  each  major  is  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  one  upper  division 
course  in  three  of  the  following  five  core 
areas,  and  no  more  than  three  courses  can 
be  taken  for  credit  toward  the  major  in  any 
one  core  area.  Core  areas  include:  Social 
Organization  and  Institutions;  Social  Is- 
sues and  Policies;  Demography  and  Urban 
Sociology;  Social  Psychology;  and  Theory 
and  Methods. 

Professor  Robert  Faulkner  is  the  de- 
partmental chief  adviser.  Mr.  William  D. 
Bathurst  is  information  officer  for 
sociology  majors. 
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Interdisciplinary 
Programs 

Classics  &  Philosophy 

The  Classics  &  Philosophy  major  is  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  two  departments. 
It  is  designed  for  classicists  with  a 
philosophical  bent  and  philosophers  with 
an  interest  in  Greek. 

REQUIREMENTS 

8  hours  of  credit  in  elementary  and  In- 
termediate Greek 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Greek  Readings 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Classics 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Philosophy 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Ancient  Philosophy 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Special  Classics  and 

Philosophy 
seminars  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Professor 
Gareth  Matthews,  Philosophy  Department; 
and  to  Professor  Robert  Dyer  and  Professor 
John  Marry,  Classics  Department. 

Judaic  Studies 

Director  of  Judaic  Studies  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Professor  Leonard  H. 
Ehrlich.  Student  inquiries  about  any 
academic  aspect  of  the  program,  such  as 
the  major,  individual  courses,  or  study 
abroad,  may  be  directed  to  him  or  to  the 
Director  of  Student  Affairs,  Professor 
Leora  Baron. 

Students  who  want  to  major  in  Judaic 
Studies  must  complete  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

(a)  Hebrew:  One  year  introductory  and 
one  year  intermediate  Hebrew,  or  equiva- 
lent. Two  semesters  of  Hebrew  courses 
numbered  150  or  above,  or  equivalent. 

(b)  JUDAIC  100,  101  (The  Jewish  People,  I 
and  II). 

(c)  18  hours  in  courses,  approved  by  the 
Judaic  Studies  Committee,  numbered  200 
or  above.  This  requirement  is  in  addition 
to  (a)  above. 

(d)  The  major  student  will  devote  no 
fewer  than  9  of  these  18  hours  to  an  area  of 
concentration  approved  by  the  Judaic 
Studies  Committee.  6  approved  areas  are: 
Biblical  Studies,  History,  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Modern  Literature, 
Religion,  Area  Study. 

Entering  freshmen  who  decide  to  take  a 


major  in  Judaic  Studies  are  strongly  ad- 
vised to  enroll  in  Hebrew  in  the  freshman 
year. 

Latin  American  Studies 

The  University's  Latin  American  Studies 
Program  does  not  constitute  a  major  and  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  work  done  in 
another  discipline.  Those  students  who 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  program  are 
awarded  the  Certificate  in  Latin  American 
Studies  attesting  to  their  attainment  in 
area  and  language  studies. 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  in  Latin 
American  Studies: 

TRACK  A 

1)  Languages 

(a)  Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese. 

(b)  Completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  the 
other  language  (Spanish  or  Portuguese) 
with  a  grade  of  at  least  C. 

2)  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  (with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better)  of  four  courses  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  selected  from  three  distinct 
disciplines. 

3)  Inter-discipJinary  Courses 

All  students  must  take  the  Seminar  on 
Latin  America  (LAT  AM  390).  They  may 
also  want  to  take  LAT  AM  392  —  Bibliog- 
raphy for  Latin  American  Studies. 

TRACK  B 

1)  Languages 

Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese. 

2)  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  of  five  courses  in 
Latin  American  Studies  selected  from  at 
least  three  distinct  disciplines. 

3)  Inter-discipJinory  Courses 

Students  must  complete  both  LAT  AM 
392,  Bibliography  for  Latin  American 
Studies,  and  LAT  AM  390,  Seminar  on 
Latin  America. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American 
Studies  administers  the  program  and  ad- 
vises interested  students.  Committee 
members  for  1974-75  were: 
Professor  Robert  A.  Potash,  Chairman 
(History) 

Professor  Howard  A.  Wiarda  (Political 
Science) 
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Professor  Robert  Bancroft  (Spanish  and 
Portuguese) 

Associate  Professor  Donald  A.  Proulx  (An- 
thropology) 

Associate  Professor  Richard  W.  Wilkie 
(Geography) 

Associate  Professor  Michael  Best 
(Economics) 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  MAJORS  IN 

LINGUISTICS 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  five 

interdisciplinary    majors:    Linguistics    & 

Philosophy,    Linguistics    &    Chinese, 

Linguistics    &    German,    Linguistics    & 

Japanese,  and  Linguistics  &  Russian. 

Students  interested  should  first  see  the 
undergraduate  adviser  in  Linguistics. 
Students  w^ishing  to  pursue  a  joint  major 
in  linguistics  and  other  disciplines  (for 
example.  Linguistics  &  English, 
Linguistics  &  Psychology,  Linguistics  & 
Anthropology,  or  Linguistics  &  Computer 
Science)  should  also  see  the  under- 
graduate adviser  in  Linguistics.  Joint 
majors  in  these  fields  have  in  the  past  been 
approved  through  the  Bachelor's  Degree 
with  Individual  Concentration. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Professor 
Donald  Freeman,  Linguistics  Department. 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

Prerequisites:  Two  years  (or  equivalent)  of 
a  foreign  language  to  be  taken  before  the 
junior  year,  plus  42  semester  hours  of 
credit  distributed  between  philosophy  and 
linguistics,  and  including  each  of  the 
above  or  equivalent. 
Linguistics  &  Chinese 
Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Chinese  (24 
credits):  CHINSE  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  credits  distributed 
between  Linguistics  and  Asian  Studies. 

Linguistics  &  German 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  German  (12  cred- 
its): 110,  120,  130,  140,  or  equivalent. 
Thirty  credits  distributed  between 
linguistics  and  German  such  that  at  least 
14  credits  are  earned  in  courses  bearing 
German  numbers  over  200. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
graduate  courses  in  the  older  Germanic 
languages  for  undergraduate  credit  and 
may  also  opt  to  take  courses  in  German 
literature   or  civilization   courses   and/or 


language    courses    in    Danish,    Dutch, 

Swedish. 

Linguistics  &  Japanese 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Japanese  (24 
credits):  JAPAN  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  credits  distributed 
between  Linguistics  and  Asian  Studies. 

Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  the 
course  list  of  the  Five  College  Asian 
Studies  program. 

Linguistics  &  Russian 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Russian:  RUSS 
110,  120,  130,  140  or  equivalent.  Thirty 
credits  distributed  between  Linguistics 
and  Slavic  Languages,  and  including  at 
least  18  credits  earned  in  courses  bearing 
Russian  catalog  numbers.  The  language 
courses  taken  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  major 
may  be  counted  towards  these  18  credits, 
which  are  required  for  state  certification, 
but  not  toward  the  major. 

Courses  may  be  selected  from  the  offer- 
ings of  the  Slavic  languages  departments 
in  the  Five  College  area. 

Mathematics  &  Philosophy 

Requirements:  A  minimum  of  36  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  courses  offered  in  the 
two  departments.  Satisfaction  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  of  distribution: 

(a)  The  Mathematics  flequirement.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  MATH  136,  167,  and 
four  other  courses  from  among  165  (or 
166),  and  courses  numbered  above  200, 
including  a  two-semester  sequence. 

(b)  The  Philosophy  Requirement.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  any  three  courses 
from  among  PHIL  161,  162,  201,  205,  230, 
and  261.  Satisfactory  completion  of  PHIL 
374  and  one  other  course  numbered  above 
200. 

COINS  285  may  be  taken  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  requirement  (a)  or  requirement 

(b)  (but  not  both). 

(c)  The  Logic  Requirement.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  MATH  381  or  both  of  PHIL 
372  and  373.  (Note:  These  courses  count 
toward  satisfaction  of  requirements  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively.) 

For  further  information,  see  Professor 
Michael  Jubien,  co-director  of  the  program 
for  Philosophy,  or  Professor  Frank  Wat- 
tenberg,  co-director  for  Mathematics. 
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Near  Eastern  Studies 

The  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  offers  an  interdisciphnary  and 
interdepartmental  major  in  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  The  major  is  administered  by  the 
following  members  of  the  Near  Eastern 
Studies  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Professor  Vartan  Artinian  of  the 
Department  of  Classics  (737  Herter  Hall: 
telephone  545-0513): 

Leora  Baron,  Department  of  Classics,  529 

Herter  Hall,  545-0543 
Jack  Benson,  Department  of  Art,  323A 

Bartlett  Hall,  545-2659 
David  Biddle,  Department  of  History,  707 

Herter  Hall,  545-0672 
Walter  Denny,  Department  of  Art,  229C 

Bartlett  Hall,  545-2729 
Charles  Isbell,  Department  of  Classics,  540 

Herter  Hall,  545-0543 
George  Kirk,  Department  of  History,  617 

Herter  Hall,  545-0547 
Archibald  Lewis,  Department  of  History, 

604  Herter  Hall,  545-0630 
Leila  Meo,   Department  of  Political   Sci- 
ence, 338  Thompson  Hall,  545-0413 
Edward  Phinney,  Department  of  Classics, 

533  Herter  Hall,  545-0514 
Niki  Stavrolakes,  Department  of  Classics, 

542  Herter  Hall,  545-0542 

Students  majoring  (or  planning  to 
major)  in  Near  Eastern  Studies  may  con- 
sult any  of  the  above  members  of  the 
Committee  for  help  in  arranging  programs 
of  study.  Professor  George  Kirk  is  chief 
adviser  for  Near  Eastern  Studies  majors. 
The  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24 
upper  level  credits  in  courses  chosen  from 
an  approved  list.  The  complete  list  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Five  College  Coordinator  and 
may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Artinian. 
Near  Eastern  Civilizations  I  and  II,  and  two 
years  or  the  equivalent  of  a  Near  Eastern 
language  (Arabic,  Armenian,  Hebrew,  Per- 
sian, Turkish)  are  required.  Students 
should  begin  the  major  by  taking  NEAST 
100  and  Near  Eastern  language  course. 
Those  wishing  to  concentrate  in  the  area 
of  ancient  Near  Eastern  studies  may  ar- 
range to  study  Akkadian,  Aramaic,  and 
Ugaritic  with  Professor  Charles  Isbell. 
Students  are  urged  to  spend  a  summer,  a 
semester,  or  a  full  academic  year  in  the 
Near  East  (please  see  Professor  Vartan 
Artinian,  David  Biddle,  George  Kirk,  or 
Leila  Meo  for  available  programs). 


Pre-Dental,  Pre-Medical,  and 
Pre-Veterinary  Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  dental,  med- 
ical, optometry,  podiatry,  osteopathy,  or 
veterinary  school  should  select  a  major 
department  in  the  field  of  greatest  interest. 
This  will  usually  be  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  may  be  in  other  colleges 
or  schools.  Pre-veterinary  students  fre- 
quently select  a  major  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources.  Preparation 
for  the  professional  schools  requires  rela- 
tively few  specific  courses  beyond  those 
necessary  to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre- 
professional  student  must  include  one 
year  of  inorganic,  one  year  of  organic,  and 
one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry,  three 
semesters  of  biology,  one  year  of  college 
mathematics,  and  one  year  of  physics.  Cer- 
tain additional  courses  in  biology,  chemis- 
try, or  mathematics  may  be  required  or 
recommended  by  some  dental,  medical, 
and  veteriuciry  schools.  Students  should 
consult  their  advisors  as  well  as  profes- 
sional school  catalogs  in  regard  to  specific 
requirements  of  particular  schools. 
Freshmen  who  intend  to  include  the  pre- 
professional  courses  in  the  curriculum 
should  discuss  their  plans  with  the  sum- 
mer counseling  adviser,  as  some  change  in 
the  normal  course  sequence  may  be 
desirable. 

Students,  who  by  their  work  in  the  first 
year  demonstrate  a  potential  for  success, 
may,  in  their  third  semester,  apply  to  the 
Pre-Professional  Advisory  Committee  for 
entrance  into  the  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
or  pre-veterinary  major. 

A  library  of  dental,  medical,  optometry, 
osteopathy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary 
school  catalogs  and  other  pertinent  mate- 
rial is  maintained  in  the  committee  office. 
Room  206  Goessmann. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  available  for  counsel  to  all 
interested  students.  The  committee  mem- 
bership for  1975-76  consists  of  17  faculty 
members  from  Natural  Sciences,  Psychol- 
ogy, Health  Sciences  and  Food  and 
Natural  Resources.  Dr.  W.  Brian  O'Connor, 
Associate  Professor/Zoology  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

Science  Major 

This  is  an  interdepartmental  major,  based 
on  courses  in  the  departments  of  the  Fac- 
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ulty  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 
I  (Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Com- 
1  puter  and  Information  Science,  Geology, 
Mathematics/Statistics,  Microbiology, 
Physics/ Astronomy,  and  Zoology).  The 
major  is  coordinated  and  administered  by 
a  committee  composed  of  the  chief  under- 
graduate advisors  of  these  departments,  a 
representative  of  the  Pre-Med  committee, 
and  the  assistant  dean  of  Natural  Sciences 
&  Mathematics.  The  major  is  intended  for 
the  student  w^ho  has  a  broad  interest  in 
sciences  but  does  not  w^ish  to  specialize, 
and  has  requirements  in  the  areas  of  foun- 
dational work,  depth,  and  breadth. 

In  the  foundations  area  the  requirements 
are:  (1)  two  courses  from  Math  or  COINS 
(Computer  and  Information  Science)  or 
Statistics;  (2)  two  courses  from  each  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  plus  one  more 
from  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Geology;  and 
(3)  two  courses  from  the  departments  of 
Biochemistry,  Botany,  Microbiology,  or 
Zoology. 

The  depth  requirement  consists  of  a 
primary  concentration  of  at  least  six 
courses  in  one  department  and  a  secon- 
dary concentration  of  at  least  four  courses 
in  another  department  in  NS&M,  with  the 
primary  concentration  including  at  least 
four  upper  division  courses. 

To  complete  the  major,  the  breadth  re- 
quirement calls  for  a  total  of  20  courses 
chosen  from  at  least  six  of  the  nine  NS&M 
departments.  For  more  detailed  informa- 
tion contact  CASIAC  or  any  member  of  the 
coordinating  committee. 

Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 

The  Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 
program  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  that 
combines  related  offerings  of  the  follow- 
ing departments:  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics, History,  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Students  choose  a  concentration  either 
in  Social  Thought  or  in  Political  Economy. 

Requirements 

(a)  1 2  hours  of  credit  at  the  introductory 
level  in  at  least  three  of  the  depart- 
menis  listed  above; 

(b)  18  hours  of  credit  in  courses  num- 
bered 200i'  or  above,  selected  in  con- 
sultation wdth  the  adviser,  from  the 
offerings  of  the  departments  listed 
above; 

(c)  6  hours  of  credit  in  a  two-semester 


senior  year  team-taught  seminar  re- 
stricted to  the  STPEC  majors. 
For   more   information,    contact   Karen 
Warren,  in  the  Office  For  Interdisciplinary 
Studies,    housed    in    CASIAC,    Machmer 
Hall. 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

This  program  provides  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  Soviet  and  East  European  area 
from  the  perspective  of  several  academic 
disciplines.  Requirements  for  a  major  are: 

1)  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language 
(usually  Russian)  at  a  level  adequate  to  en- 
able the  student  to  conduct  research  in 
that  language; 

2)  Successful  completion  of  10  courses 
dealing  with  the  area  in  a  minimum  of 
three  disciplines  to  be  chosen  from  An- 
thropology, Economics,  History,  Political 
Science,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
and  Sociology; 

3)  Two  courses  in  modern  European 
history. 

The  Committee  on  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  administers  the  pro- 
gram. Members  are:  Zdenek  Salzmann 
(Anthropology);  Paul  Hollander  (Sociol- 
ogy); Robert  Jones  (History);  Maurice  I. 
Levin  (Slavic);  Stanley  Radosh  (Slavic  Bib- 
liographer); Karl  Ryavec  (Political  Sci- 
ence) and  J.  Joseph  Lake,  Chairman.  Ques- 
tions regarding  the  details  of  this  program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Herter 
Hall  438,  or  from  Professor  Karl  Ryavec, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
Thompson  Hall. 

Western  European  Area  Studies 

The  Western  European  Area  Studies  Pro- 
gram is  an  informal  "minor"  which  com- 
plements a  wide  variety  of  departmental 
majors. 

The  requirements  for  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Studies  (WEST)  Certificate  are:  1)  a 
minimum  of  one  upper-level  course  in 
each  of  three  disciplines  relating  to  West- 
ern Europe  beyond  the  designated  major; 
2)  at  least  one  interdisciplinary  seminar 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  WEST 
program  (WEST  291  or  391);  3)  a  working 
knowledge  of  one  modern  Western  Euro- 
pean language  (normally  18  credits)  in 
addition  to  English  (a  reading  knowledge 
of  a  second  foreign  language  is  recom- 
mended). These  requirements  may  be  met 
by  courses  taken  at  the  University,  at  one 
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of  the  four  institutions  in  the  Five  College 
system,  or  in  one  of  the  overseas  programs. 

Students  should  design  their  programs 
in  consultation  wdth  their  departmental 
advisor. 

WEST  Executive  Committee,  1975-76: 
Eric  Einhorn  (Political  Science),  Director; 
Paul  Mankin  (French),  and  Marvin  Swartz 
(History). 


School  of  Business 
Administration 

The  first  two  years  emphasize  general 
education  by  providing  fundamental 
courses  in  the  humanities,  communication 
skills,  mathematics,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences. In  addition,  basic  courses  in  ac- 
counting, economics,  computer  science, 
and  business  law  prepare  the  student  for 
further  work  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  junior  and  senior 
years  emphasize  a  greater  degree  of 
specialization.  The  "core"  consists  of  in- 
troductory courses  in  Finance,  Marketing, 
and  Management.  Each  course  of  study 
leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration. 

Students  who  intend  to  transfer  from 
junior  or  community  colleges  should 
complete  the  program  in  liberal  arts  and 
not  register  for  courses  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration, except  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Elementary  Accounting. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

Freshman  Year: 
First  Semester: 

RHET  100(C),  MATH  120,  ECON  103, 
Non-Business  Elective,  Humanities  Elec- 
tive (C) 

Second  Semester: 

RHET   110   (C),   MATH   121,   ECON   104, 

Non-Business  Elective,  Elective. 

Accounting 

Students  majoring  in  accounting  may 
concentrate  their  study  in  one  of  several 
career  areas: 

a.  public  accounting 

b.  information  systems 

c.  management  accounting  and 

d.  a  general  program  which  provides 


flexibility    for    students    to    meet 
specific  individual  career  goals. 

General  Business  and  Finance 

The  department  offers  five  programs  of 
study  and  other  specifically  designed  pro- 
grams for  those  students  who  wish  to 
combine  Business  Administration  wdth  a 
related  field  of  study  outside  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  The  five  are  in 
Financial  Management,  General  Business, 
Business  Economics,  Management  Sci- 
ence, and  Urban  and  Regional  Studies. 

Management 

Courses  normally  include  such  topics  as 
management  practices,  personnel  policies, 
manpower  planning,  social  respon- 
sibilities of  business,  labor  and  industrial 
relations,  the  uses  of  computers  in  organi- 
zations, and  theories  of  organizational 
behavior. 

Marketing 

The  department's  objective  is  to  provide  a 
specialized  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  today's  managerial  marketing 
problems,  whether  they  pertain  to  the 
business  sector  or  marketing-conscious 
nonprofit  organizations. 


School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Education  is  committed  to 
developing  alternative  educational  pro- 
grams to  address  significant  educational 
issues  in  contemporary  American  society. 
The  undergraduate  program  focuses  on 
teacher  education  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  certification. 

Clusters  are  the  basic  academic  unit  of 
the  School,  operating  as  focal  points  for 
the  various  teacher  education  programs. 
Presently  the  clusters  are:  Designs  for  Ef- 
fective Learning,  Division  of  Educational 
Planning  and  Management,  Division  of 
Humanistic  Applications  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  in  Education,  Educa- 
tional Policy  Studies,  and  Transdiscipli- 
nary  Education. 

An  integral  part  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram is  the  administrative/instructional 
procedure  called  Flexible  Curriculum, 
based  on  the  philosophy  that  alternative 
instructional  formats  provide  an  improved 
potential  in  the  effectiveness  and  respon- 
siveness  of  a   total   curricular   program. 
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Each  Learning  Experience  carries  an 
agreed-upon  number  of  modules  of  credit 
on  an  accumulating  basis.  One  hundred 
modules  is  equivalent  to  1  University 
credit.  There  also  exists  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  individualized  study,  including 
independent  studies  and  practica. 

All  teacher  education  programs  leading 
to  certification  are  coordinated  and  ap- 
proved through  the  Teacher  Education 
Council  (TEC).  There  are  over  a  dozen  al- 
ternative programs  currently  available  for 
candidates  in  elementary  or  secondary 
teacher  education,  many  of  which  have  in- 
service  as  well  as  preservice  components. 
Placements  for  field  work  are  available  in 
a  wdde  variety  of  locations  ranging  from 
areas  in  Western  Massachusetts  to  interna- 
tional locations. 

All  students  seeking  certification  must 
enroll  in  a  TEC  program.  Those  students 
majoring  in  Education  but  whose  career 
plans  do  not  include  teaching,  may  de- 
velop a  non-teaching  major  within  the 
School. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  inquire  at 
the  Education  Advising  Office,  125B 
School  of  Education. 

CLUSTERS 

Designs  For  Effective  Learning  (DEL) 

The  students,  staff  and  faculty  of  this  clus- 
ter share  the  following  commitments: 

1]  Learning  through  experience  —  to 
create  institutional  means  for  a  reality- 
based  education. 

2]  Learning  throughout  life  —  to  create 
models  for  open-ended  education  for  all 
involved  in  the  education  process. 

3)  Learning  to  change  —  to  enable 
schools,  programs,  and  institutions  to 
adapt  through  continuous  seJf-renewaJ. 

4)  Learning  through  diversity  —  combat- 
ting institutional  and  personal  racism. 

5)  Creating  a  new  design  for  higher  edu- 
cation —  to  evolve  an  institutional  model. 

Division  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Management  (DEPM) 

The  Division  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Management  cluster  is  comprised  of  six 
academically  oriented  sub-units.  These 
are  the  Center  for  Curriculum  and  Organi- 
zation (CCO),  the  Center  for  Educational 
Research    (CER),    the   Clinic   to   Improve 


University  Teaching  (CIUT),  the  Center  for 
Leadership  and  Administrative  (CLA),  the 
Center  for  Occupational  Education  (COE), 
and  the  Academic  Disciplines  Program: 
Science  and  Social  Studies. 

To  confront  problems  in  schooling  at  a 
fundamental  level,  the  Center  for  Cur- 
riculum and  Organization  prepares  its 
members  to  focus  on  the  teacher-learner 
encounter  in  schools. 

The  Center  for  Educational  Research 
specializes  in  research,  development,  dis- 
semination, and  evaluation  work  within 
the  context  of  professional  education. 

The  Clinic  to  Improve  University  Teach- 
ing assists  faculty  members  in  improving 
the  quality  of  instruction  offered. 

The  Center  for  Leadership  and  Adminis- 
tration seeks  to  provide  opportunities  for 
each  student  to  enhance  his/her  qualifica- 
tions to  assume  important  leadership  posi- 
tions in  education. 

The  focus  of  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  is  to  instill  quality  and  profes- 
sionalism into  teaching  in  occupational 
education;  to  thoroughly  equip  and  train 
teachers  in  specific  occupational  areas,  to 
develop  leadership  and  administrative 
abilities  in  occupational  educators;  and, 
through  related  research,  to  develop  new 
and  relevant  occupational  programs. 

The  Academic  Disciplines  Program 
(Science  and  Social  Studies)  prepares  stu- 
dents from  other  academic  departments 
for  careers  as  secondary  science  or  social 
studies  teachers. 

Division  of  Humanistic  Applications  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  in 
Education  (HAPPS) 

This  cluster  seeks  to  assist  people  in  their 
historical  and  ontological  vocation  of  be- 
coming more  fully  human  by  applying  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  directly  to 
the  education  of  individuals  and  to  the 
transformation  of  the  institutions  that 
facilitate  or  impede  human  development. 
Change  methods  vary  from  individual 
counseling  and  therapy  to  group  methods 
for  deliberate  psychological  education  to 
organizational  development  strategies  for 
changing  larger  social  systems.  The  set- 
tings in  which  these  methods  are  applied 
also  vary  widely  from  schools,  mental 
hospitals  and  prisons  to  detention  centers, 
half  way  houses,  community  mental 
health  centers,  drug  education  units. 
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Educational  Policy  Studies  (EPS) 

The  major  focus  is  on  attaining  greater 
understanding  of  the  educational  process. 
EPS  operates  via  systematic,  theory- 
based  investigation  and  action.  Experi- 
ments vi^hich  test  a  theory,  action  projects 
which  apply  theory,  and  conceptual  inves- 
tigations which  develop  and  combine 
theories  are  highly  encouraged.  Ulti- 
mately the  concern  of  EPS  is  to  bring  sys- 
tematic knowledge  to  bear  on  matters  of 
public  policy  and  particularly  those  as- 
pects of  public  policy  which  effect  the 
formulation  and  modification  of  educa- 
tional policy. 

Transdisciplinary  Education  (TD) 

The  Transdisciplinary  Education  cluster 
offers  study  of  transdisciplinary  topics 
such  as  perception,  rhetoric,  and  move- 
ment. This  cluster  concentrates  on  train- 
ing in  the  fields  of  bilingual/bicultural 
education,  communication  arts  (arts  and 
humanities,  reading  and  media),  special 
education,  and  transdisciplinary 
education/alternative  schools.  Partici- 
pants in  Transdisciplinary  Education 
cluster  programs  often  utilize  the  re- 
sources in  the  four  other  clusters  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

Human  Development 

Students  interested  in  Human  Develop- 
ment should  contact  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  Program  in  the  Educational  Pol- 
icy Studies  cluster. 

School  of  Engineering 

The  School  of  Engineering  offers  cur- 
ricula in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research,  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Systems  Engineering,  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineering.  Each  of  the  curricula 
leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
All  curricula  are  accredited  by  the  En- 
gineers Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  offer 
sound  training  in  mathematics  and  basic 
chemistry  and  physics.  About  20  percent 
of  class  time  is  devoted  to  studies  in  the 
social  science  and  humanistic  area.  Some 
opportunity  is  provided  to  elect  courses 
from  both  the  technical  and  humanistic- 
social  fields.  The  curriculum  of  the 
freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all. 


The  School  contains  five  administrative 
departments,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  op- 
tional programs  available  to  upper-class 
students  in  each  of  these  departments. 
Many  of  these  are  interdisciplinary  in  na- 
ture. Thus,  for  example,  students  may 
concentrate  in  areas  such  as  Materials, 
Systems,  the  Environment,  Bioengineer- 
ing,  Food  Engineering,  Pre-Medical, 
Transportation,  Urban  Systems,  and 
Energy. 

Although  the  curricula  within  the 
School  of  Engineering  are  shown  as  eight 
semester  (normally  four  years),  they  re- 
quire up  to  130  semester  hours  credit  for 
satisfactory  completion.  This  is  well  above 
the  University  minimum  of  120  semester 
hours  for  a  degree. 

Freshman  Engineering 

All  new  students  in  engineering  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Engineering  Pro- 
gram until  qualified  to  enter  into  a  degree 
program,  normally  on  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  the  uniform  freshman  year. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  — 
Freshman  Year; 

First  Semester; 

RHET  100,  MATH  131  (4  cr.),  CHEM  100 
(4  cr.),  ENGIN  103  or  104,  Social 
Science/Humanities  Elective. 

Second  Semester; 

Rhetoric  Elective,  MATH  132  (4  cr.). 
Hum.,  Soc.  Sci.  or  Science  Elective, 
ENGIN  103,  PHYSIC  161  (4  cr.). 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  Chemical  Engineering  Department, 
has  introduced  several  innovations  in 
career  preparation  in  addition  to  its  tradi- 
tional program.  These  new  developments 
offer  much  flexibility  and  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  a  student  to  concentrate  in 
career-oriented  and  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams culminating  in  the  award  of  an  ac- 
credited B.S.  degree  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering with  emphasis  in  one  of  several 
chosen  interdisciplinary  fields  of  speciali- 
zation. These  include  environmental  en- 
gineering, bioengineering,  food  science 
and  business  administration. 

Most  recently  added  is  the  new  Pre- 
Medical  Option  in  chemical  engineering. 
With  minor  modifications  in  the  basic 
chemical  engineering  program,  a  student 
can  also  satisfy  the  course  requirements 
for  admission  to  medical  school. 
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'     Civil  Engineering 

I  Civil  engineering  programs  are  offered 
emphasizing  construction,  transportation, 
water  supplies,  pollution  control,  ocean 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering  and 
fluid  mechanics,  soil  mechanics  and 
foundations  engineering,  surveying  and 
mapping,  structural  engineering  and 
materials  engineering. 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

As  continued  study  after  graduation  is  es- 
sential in  this  rapidly  growing  field,  basic 
physical  and  systems  principles  are  em- 
phasized in  the  undergraduate  program. 

A  program  leading  to  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Computer  Systems 
Engineering  is  also  available.  This  pro- 
gram gives  broad  coverage  to  the  various 
aspects  of  computer  systems  engineering 
and  its  underlying  mathematics.  However, 
there  is  much  freedom  for  a  student  to 
explore  in  depth  any  area  of  particular 
interest  including  mathematics  and  theory 
of  computation,  machine  organization, 
communications,  electronics  and  device 
technology,  numerical  analysis,  and 
theory  of  programming  languages  and 
syntactic  analysis. 

Further  information  on  these  programs 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Electrical  and  Computer  Systems 
Engineering. 

Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

In  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  potential 
careers  for  IE/OR  people,  the  curriculum  is 
flexible.  The  11  required  courses  in  the 
Department  (33  credit  hours)  sketch  the 
central  concepts  of  the  profession  and 
provide  the  core  of  its  quantitative 
methods.  Since  the  areas  of  application 
(and  potential  careers)  are  so  varied,  a 
block  of  nine  courses  (27  credit  hours)  is 
set  aside  so  that  each  student  may  design 
an  individual  curriculum  in  conjunction 
with  the  adviser. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Students  majoring  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering may  choose  from  alternative  op- 
tions emphasizing  mechanical,  or  mate- 
rials studies.  Extensive  offerings  exist  in 
energy,  manufacturing  and  design. 
Mechanical  engineers  design  and  analyze 
a  wide  variety  of  systems  in  fields  such  as 
manufacturing,    energy    conversion,    and 


transportation.  Materials  engineers  study 
the  atomic  structure  of  materials,  poly- 
mers, materials  processing,  and  materials 
analysis. 


College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  are  exposed 
to  an  interdisciplinary,  systems-oriented, 
problem-solving  atmosphere. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  College  of  Food 
and  Natural  Resources  is  that  the  faculty 
for  all  the  major  programs  is  drawn  from 
the  three  divisions  of  the  College  —  re- 
secLTch,  resident  teaching  and  extension, 
thereby  bringing  depth  of  teaching  to 
every  student. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDIES  (Interdepartmental  Program) 
Students  in  this  major  choose  a  program 
from  among  those  offered  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  and  carry  a 
specialty  of  International  Studies  within 
the  chosen  major.  Supplementing  major 
requirements  are  selected  courses  in 
Sociology,  Anthropology,  Geography, 
Economics,  and  Political  Science.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  volunteer  for  two  years 
of  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  a  similar 
organization  upon  completion  of  their  B.S. 
degree. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockbridge  School,  an  academic 
sub-unit  of  the  College,  offers  two-year 
technically  oriented  programs  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  which  lead  to  an 
Associate  Degree.  A  separate  bulletin  de- 
scribes these  offerings  in  detail. 

Entomology 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

CHEM  111  General,  MATH  127  Calculus, 
Rhetoric  elective,  Humanities  or  Social 
Science  elective.  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

CHEM  112  General,  MATH  128  Calculus, 
ZOOL  101  Introductory,  Rhetoric  elective. 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Environmental  Sciences 

The  following  four  courses  are  required  of 
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all  Environmental  Sciences  majors:  EN- 
VSCI  201  (Introductory  Environmental 
Biology),  203  (Methods  of  Pollution 
Measurement),  390  (Perspectives  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences),  and  391  or  392 
(Seminar;  Options  in  Environmental  Man- 
agement). In  addition,  students  elect  four 
more  courses  from  the  upper  level  offer- 
ings of  the  department.  The  24  credit  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Sciences  re- 
quirement plus  the  44  credit  math/science 
requirement  will  more  than  satisfy  the  60 
credit  science/ math  requirement  for  a  B.S. 
degree. 

The  Environmental  Sciences  major  will 
have  an  outside  the  department  require- 
ment. With  the  aid  of  an  adviser,  the  stu- 
dent will  choose  and  plan  an  integrated 
and  individualized  12-credit  course  of 
study. 

Sample  Program: 

Freshman  Year: 

BOTANY  100  (4  cr.),  CHEM  111,  F&R  EC 
177,  RHET  100,  Humanities  or  Social  Sci- 
ence Elective,  ZOOL  101,  CHEM  112, 
Rhetoric  (B),  Humanities  (C)  and  Social 
Science  (D)  Electives. 

Sophomore  Year: 

CHEM  261  or  263  (4  cr.),  MATH  127,  EN- 

VSCI  201,  Social  Science  (D),  Humanities 

(C),  CHEM  262  or  264  (4  cr.),  MATH  128, 

ENVSCI  203,  ENVSCI  Elective,  Conjugate 

Area  Electives. 

Junior  Year; 

PHYSIC  141  (4  cr.),  MICBIO  250,  ENVSCI 

390,  Humanities  (C)  or  Social  Science  (C), 

PHYSIC  142  (4  cr.),  MICBIO  251,  ENVSCI 

Elective,  Conjugate  Area  Electives. 

Senior  Year; 

ENVSCI  Elettive,  Electives,  ENVSCI  391 
or  392,  Congugate  Area  Elective,  ENVSCI 
Elective,  Electives. 

Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

The  program  emphasizes  the  integration 
of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences 
into  the  interpretation  and  solution  of 
biological  production  and  processing 
problems. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester; 

RHET  100,  Language  &  Writing,  CHEM 

111,  MATH  135  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  I, 

Social    Science    Elective,    ENGIN    103 

Graphics. 


Second  Semester; 

Humanities  Elective,  CHEM  112,  MATH 
136  Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  E,  PHYSIC 
161  General  (4  cr.),  ENGIN  104  Problems 
(2  cr.) 

Food  &  Resource  Economics 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
Freshman  Yean- 
First  Semester; 

RHET  100,  or  110  (B),  Humanities  (C),  So- 
cial Science  (D),  MATH  110  El.  Tech.  of 
Math  (E),  F&R  EC  110  World  Food  (D). 
Second  Semester; 

Rhetoric  (B),  Humanities  (C),  Social  Sci- 
ence (D),  Math  or  Natural  Science  (E),  F&R 
EC  —  206  Agricultural  Economics. 
FOOD  MARKETING  ECONOMICS 
Freshman  Year; 

First  Semester; 

RHET  100,  or  110  (B),  Humanities  (C),  So- 
cial Science  (D),  MATH  110  El.  Tech.  of 
Math  (E),  F&R  EC  110  World  Food  (D). 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  (B),  Humanities  (C),  Social  Sci- 
ence (D),  Math  or  Natural  Science  (E),  F&R 
EC  206  Agricultural  Economics. 

RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 

First  Semester; 

RHET  100,  or  110  (B),  Humanities  (C),  So- 
cial Science  (D),  MATH  110  El.  Tech.  of 
Math  (E),  F&R  EC  110  World  Food  (D). 

Second  Semester; 

Rhetoric  (B),  Humanities  (C),  Social  Sci- 
ence (D),  Math  or  Natural  Science  (E),  F&R 
EC  206  Agricultural  Economics. 

Food  Science  &  Nutrition 

Two  majors  are  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment: Food  Science  and  Human  Nutrition. 
Six  options  are  available  in  the  food  Sci- 
ence major:  1)  Nutrition,  2)  Business,  3) 
Processing  and  Engineering,  4)  Chemistry, 
5)  Microbiology,  6)  Independent  Concen- 
tration. 

Four  options  are  available  in  the  Human 
Nutrition  major:  1)  Community  and  Public 
Health  Dietetics,  2)  Dietetics,  3)  Com- 
puterization, 4)  Independent  Concentra- 
tion. 

Freshman  Year; 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  CHEM  111,  MATH  127, 

Electives  (C)  or  (D). 
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Second  Semester; 

Rhetoric,  CHEM  112,  MATH  128,  FS&N 

251,  Electives  (C)  or  (D). 

Forestry  &  Wildlife  Management 

FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing,  MATH 

127  Calculus,  BOTANY  100  Intro.,  CHEM 
111  Inorganic,  NAREST  100  Cons,  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Second  Semester; 

RHET  110  Language  and  Speaking,  MATH 

128  Calculus,  ZOOL  101  Introductory, 
CHEM  112  Inorganic,  Social  Science  Elec- 
tive. 

FORESTRY 

Six  curricular  options  are  offered:  General 

Forestry,   Environmental-Urban   Forestry, 

Forest-Business    Management,    Forest 

Hydrology,  Forest  Recreation,  and  Forest 

Science. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester; 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing,  MATH 
127  Calculus,  CHEM  111  Inorganic, 
BOTANY  100  Intro.,  NAREST  100  Cons,  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Second  Semester; 

Rhetoric  Elective,   MATH   128   Calculus, 

CHEM  112  Inorganic,  Humanities,  Social 

Science. 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  STUDIES 
A  non-professional  curriculum  designed 
for    students    who    wish    to    become 
generalists  in  the  area  of  natural  resource 
management  and  conservation. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester; 

RHET  100  or  110,  NAREST  100  Cons,  of 
Natural  Resources,  BOTANY  100  or  ZOOL 
101,  MATH  (on  basis  of  tests).  Humanities 
or  Social  Science. 

Second  Semester: 

Rhetoric  Elective,  Natural  Resource  Elec- 
tive, BOTANY  100  or  ZOOL  101,  CHEM 
110  (or  higher]  (4  cr.).  Humanities  or 
Social  Science. 

WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

Study  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Wildlife  Biology  should  be  regarded  as 

pre-professional. 


Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  127  Calculus, 
CHEM  111  General,  BOTANY  100  Intro. 
(4  cr.),  NAREST  100. 

Second  Semester; 

Rhetoric  (B),  MATH  128  Calculus,  CHEM 

112    General,    ZOOL    101    Introductory, 

ECON  103. 

WOOD  SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester; 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing,  MATH 

123  Calculus,  BOTANY  100  Intro.,  CHEM 
111  Inorganic,  ENGIN  103  Introductory. 

Second  Semester; 

RHET  110  Language  and  Speaking,  MATH 

124  Calculus,  FOREST  112  Dendrology, 
CHEM  112  Inorganic,  ENGIN  104  Intro- 
ductory (2  cr.) 

Home  Economics 

The  professional  options  in  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics  include  the  following: 

Home  Economics  Education,  Fashion 
Marketing,  Home  Economics  Cooperative 
Extension,  Consumer  Economics,  and 
Community  Services. 

Individualized  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams may  be  pursued. 

Programs  for  majors  in  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics  for  the  Freshman  year: 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  OR 
FASHION  MARKETING 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101  or 
ECON  100,  Math  or  Science,  HEEd.  Majors 
elect:  HOM  EC  259,  Quality  Analysis  of 
Apparel,  HOM  EC  240,  Textiles  for 
Consmr.  I,  Fashion  Mktg.  Majors  elect: 
HOM  EC  170,  Fashion  Marketing,  HOM 
EC  240,  Textiles  for  the  Consumer  I. 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  110,  PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101  or 
ECON  100,  Math  or  Science,  HEEd.  Majors 
elect:  HOM  EC  125,  Basic  Design,  HOM  EC 
255,  Man  &  Clothing;  Fashion  Mktg. 
Majors  elect:  HOM  EC  255,  Man  &  Clo- 
thing; HOM  EC  276,  Product  Analysis: 
Non-Textiles. 

CONSUMER  ECONOMICS, 
COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  OR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
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First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101, 

ECON  100,  Math  or  Science,  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  110,  PSYCH  101  or  SOCIOL  101, 
HOM  EC  211,  Economic  Problems  of  the 
Family,  Electives. 

Hotel,  Restaurant  &  Travel 
Administration 

In  addition  to  required  core  curriculum 
courses,  students  take  courses  in  account- 
ing and  control;  personnel  and  man- 
agement; food  planning,  purchasing, 
preparation,  and  service;  promotion,  mer- 
chandising and  sales;  kitchen  planning 
and  maintenance,  travel  and  tourism.  Em- 
phasis is  on  principles,  analysis,  computer 
application,  and  decision-making. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  Language  and  Writing,  MATH 
120,  HRTA  100  Introduction,  Science  Re- 
quirement (E),  PSYCH  101  or  SOC  101, 
HRTA  203  Guest  Lecturers  (1  cr.). 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  110  Language  and  Speaking,  HRTA 
156  Food  Prod.  Mang.  I,  Science  Require- 
ment (E),  Humanities  Requirement  (C), 
STATIS  121  or  F&R  EC  177. 

Landscape  Architecture  & 
Regional  Planning 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 
Students  who  are  interested  in  Planning 
and/or  a  general  introduction  to  problems 
of  the  Physical/visual  environment  should 
select  courses  under  the  parent  major:  En- 
vironmental Design;  those  interested  in 
Landscape  Architecture  should  select 
courses  under  the  Option  in  Design 
Studio,  which  has  limited  enrollment. 

A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average 
is  required  for  admission  as  a  major.  Ad- 
mission to  the  Design  Studio  Option  and 
to  the  senior  year  studio  courses  is  based 
on  the  following  criteria:  1)  Demonstrated 
aptitude  in  design;  2]  an  overall  cumula- 
tive average  of  not  less  than  2.50;  3)  a 
cumulative  average  in  departmental 
courses  of  not  less  than  3.00;  and  4)  per- 
mission of  the  design  faculty. 

Aptitude  in  design  is  measured  through 
a  one-day  testing  program  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  should  con- 


centrate on  fulfilling  University  core  re- 
quirements. Some  recommended  courses 
are: 

for  Env.  Des.  majors:  HIST  150,  151 
ECON  103;  POL  SCI  220;  PSYCH  101 
SOCIOL  103;  BOTANY  100;  GEOL  101 
STATIS  231,  232. 

/or  Design  Studio  Opt.:  ART  100,  111,  113; 
ANTH  104;  SOCIOL  103;  PSYCH  101; 
BOTANY  100  or  121;  GEOL  101. 

PARK  ADMINISTRATION 
A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average  is 
required  for  admission  as  a  major. 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  should  con- 
centrate on  fulfilling  University  core 
requirements.  Certain  core  courses  are  re- 
quired for  this  major  and  others  are  rec- 
ommended as  follows: 
Required:  PSYCH  101;  SOCIOL  101; 
BOTANY  100  or  121;  STATIS  231 

Recommended:  HIST  150,  333;  POL  SCI 
219  or  220;  BOTANY  221;  GEOL  101; 
STATIS  232. 

Plant  Pathology 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

Mathematics,     CHEM     111     General, 

BOTANY  100  General,  Foreign  Lang,  or 

F&R  EC  110  World  Food  &  Nat.  Res.,  RHET 

100. 

Second  Semester: 

PLPATH  100,  CHEM  112  General,  ZOOL 

101  General,  Elective,  Rhetoric. 

Plant  &  Soil  Science 

The  Department  of  Plant  &  Soil  Science 
offers  three  options  for  major  students: 

Plant  Industry  —  (Agronomy,  Floricul- 
ture &  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Pomol- 
ogy, Vegetable  Crops,  and  Turf  Manage- 
ment.) 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing,  or  RHET  110, 
Lang.  &  Speaking,  BOTANY  100,  Intro. 
Botany  (4  cr.),  Mathematics,  PLSOIL  110, 
Plant  Propagation,  "D"  Elective. 

Second  Semester 

Rhetoric,  "D"  Elective,  CHEM  110,  Gen. 
Inorganic  (4  cr.),  PLSOIL  100,  Basic  Pit. 
Sci.,  "C"  Elective. 

Plant  Science 

Freshman  Year: 
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First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing  or  RHET  110, 

Lang.  &  Speaking,  BOTANY  100,  Intro. 

Botany  (4  cr.),  Mathematics,  PLSOIL  110 

Plant  Propagation,  "D"  Elective. 

Second  Semester 

Rhetoric,    "D"    Elective,    Mathematics, 

PLSOIL  100,  Basic  Pit.  Sci.,  "C"  Elective. 

Soil  Science 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100,  Lang.  &  Writing  or  RHET  110, 
Lang.  &  Speaking,  BOTANY  100,  Intro. 
Botany  (4  cr.).  Mathematics,  PLSOIL  100 
Plant  Propagation,  "D"  Elective. 

Second  Semester; 

Rhetoric,    "C"    Elective,    Mathematics, 

PLSOIL  100,  Basic  Ph.  Sci.,  "D"  Elective. 

Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

The  curriculum  in  the  Animal  Sciences, 
including  poultry,  provides  fundamentals 
in  the  comparative  nutrition,  physiology, 
genetics,  and  management  of  various 
classes  of  livestock  and  the  role  of  animal 
production  in  the  national  and  world 
economy.  Options  emphasizing  commer- 
cial animal  production  are  supported  by 
electives  in  agricultural  economics,  ag- 
ricultural engineering,  and  business  ad- 
ministration. Students  interested  in 
graduate  work  in  such  specialized  areas  of 
the  animal  sciences  as  nutrition,  physiol- 
ogy or  genetics  should  elect  programs 
with  stress  on  the  sciences.  Freshman 
pre-veterinary  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  usually  major 
in  Animal  Sciences,  but  may  choose  other 
departments  if  appropriate. 

Freshman  Year; 

First  Semester; 

AN  SCI  121  Introduct.,  BOTANY  100  Gen- 
eral, CHEM  111  General,  MATHEMA- 
TICS, RHET  100. 

Second  Semester; 

Elective,     CHEM      112      General, 

MATHEMATICS,     Social     Science, 

Rhetoric. 

School  of  Health  Sciences 

The  School  of  Health  Sciences  includes 
the  Division  of  Nursing,  the  Division  of 
Public  Health,  and  the  Department  of 
Communication  Disorders. 


Division  of  Nursing 

The  Division  of  Nursing  offers  an  under- 
graduate program  which  leads  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
(B.S.N.).  This  program  is  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing, 
and  is  accredited  by  the  National  League 
for  Nursing.  Enrollment  in  recent  years 
has  been  highly  competitive,  and  is  cur- 
rently limited  to  200  students  per  class. 
There  will  be  no  admissions  to  this  pro- 
gram for  the  1977-78  academic  year. 

There  are  two  components  of  the  pro- 
gram: 1)  lower  division  core  and  univer- 
sity core  requirements;  and  2)  the  upper 
division  nursing  science  major.  Nursing 
core  may  be  completed  at  this  University 
or  in  other  colleges. 

Clinical  learning  experiences  are  com- 
munity based  in  four  Satellite  Learning 
Centers.  These  Centers  are  located  in  the 
following  geographic  areas:  Amherst- 
Northampton,  Franklin  County, 
Springfield-North,  and  Model  Cities- 
Springfield. 

Requirements /or  Admission  and 
AppJication  Procedure 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
upper  division  are:  1)  successful  comple- 
tion of  60  semester  hours  of  lower  division 
preparation;  2)  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.5;  3}  achievement 
of  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  in  each  pre- 
requisite course;  and  4)  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  2.5  for  all  core  courses. 

Students  with  a  variety  of  academic  and 
nursing  backgrounds  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission. Students  may  have  earned  credits 
in  other  colleges/universities  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  or  they  may  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements by  satisfactorily  completing 
CLEP  (College  Level  Entrance  Proficiency) 
Examinations  in  certain  Arts  and  Science 
subjects,  such  as  Chemistry,  Microbiology, 
etc.  (The  University  requires  45  semester 
hour  credits  to  be  taken  in  residence). 

The  National  League  for  Nursing  Com- 
prehensive Examinations  will  be  used  for 
guidance  and  placement  in  the  program. 
Students  in  the  major  will  be  expected  to 
take  all  senior  level  nursing  science 
courses. 

All  students  seeking  admission  and  in- 
formation concerning  examination  details 
and  requirements  should  contact  the  Ad- 
missions Office  or  the  Division  of  Nursing. 
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Core  requirements  to  the  nursing  major 
are  starred  (*]  below. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester; 

CHEM   111,  Humanities,  Rhetoric,   *An- 
thropology,  *Physics. 
Second  Semester: 

CHEM  112,  Rhetoric,  *Statistics 
(Applied),  *HUMDEV  370,  *Perspectives 
in  Nursing  and  Allied  Health  Sciences  (In- 
terdisciplinary Approach). 

Sophomore  Year: 

First  Semester; 

*Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  *MIC- 
BIO  140,  *PHIL  125  (Logic),  *Biochemis- 
try,  *PSYCH  201. 

Second  Semester: 

*Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
SOCIOL  101,  Humanities,  *Principles  and 
Skills  Basic  to  Professional  Nursing  and 
Health  Care  of  People  (6  cr.). 

Division  of  Public  Health 

Students  are  expected  generally  to  follow 
the  course  sequences  outlined  below  dur- 
ing their  freshman  year.  A  minimum  of  30 
major  credits  is  required  of  all  students  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Credits 
from  other  University  departments  are  in- 
cluded in  these  major  credits. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Freshman  Year; 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  127  Calculus, 
CHEM  111,  ZOOL  101  (General),  PSYCH 
101  or  SOCIOL  101. 

Second  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  128  Calculus, 
CHEM  112,  ZOOL  203,  SOCIOL  101  or 
PSYCH  101. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  AND 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 
Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  127  Calculus, 

CHEM  111,  ZOOL  101  (General),  PSYCH 

101  or  SOCIOL  101. 

Second  Semester; 

RHET  100  or  110,  MATH  128  Calculus, 

CHEM  112,  SOCIOL  101  or  PSYCH  101, 

Humanities  Elective. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The   curriculum   in   medical   technology 


consists  of  a  three-year  program  followed 
by  a  12-month  internship  in  an  accredited 
school  of  medical  technology  affiliated 
with  the  University. 

After  successful  completion  of  the  12- 
month  internship  and  after  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  Division,  a  student 
will  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  medical  technology.  A  total  of  130 
academic  credits  is  necessary  for  gradua- 
tion v^dth  this  option. 

Students  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the 
medical  technology  program  until  they 
have: 

1)  Completed  a  minimum  of  48  credits 
including  the  course  outlined  below  in  the 
freshman  year  in  the  health  laboratory  sci- 
ences curriculum. 

2)  Registered  for  an  additional  16 
specified  credits  for  the  second  semester 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

3)  Submitted  an  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Director  of  the  medical 
technology  program  prior  to  March  1  of 
the  year  they  wish  to  enter  the  program. 
(Applications  are  available  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  medical  technology  program  in 
the  School  of  Health  Sciences). 

Students  are  eligible  for  a  major  in  med- 
ical technology  in  their  junior  year.  Enter- 
ing freshmen  who  express  an  interest  in 
medical  technology  will  be  accepted  in 
the  Division  of  Public  Health,  School  of 
Health  Sciences  as  majors  in  the  health 
laboratory  science  curriculum. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester; 

RHET  100,  CHEM  111,  MAT  127,  ZOOL 

101,  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

CHEM  112,  MATH  128,  RHET  110.  Elec- 
tive. 

HEALTH  LABORATORY  SCIENCE 
Students  completing  this  curriculum  will 
also  complete  requirements  established  by 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists  for  submitting  applications  to 
approved  schools  of  medical  technology 
offering  clinical  internships. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester: 

RHET    (110),    CHEM    111,    MATH    127, 

ZOOL  101,  Elective. 
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Second  Semester; 

CHEM  112,  MATH  128,  RHET  110,  Elec- 
tive. 

Department  of  Communication 
Disorders 

The  undergraduate  Communication  Dis- 
orders curriculum  has  a  pre-professional 
orientation.  Freshman  and  sophomore 
years  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  general  University  require- 
ments. 

A  minimum  of  30  major  credits  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

School  of  Physical 
Education 

The  School  of  Physical  Education  in- 
cludes the  Departments  of  Exercise  Sci- 
ence, Professional  Preparation  in  Physical 
Education,  Sport  Studies  and  Athletics.  It 
offers  an  undergraduate  major  in  Physical 
Education  and  graduate  programs  in  Exer- 
cise Science  and  Sport  Studies. 

GENERAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 

This  program  offers  instruction  in  sport 

and  other  forms  of  physical  activity. 

Majors'  Program 

Students  may  elect  to  follow  either  the 
teacher  education  program  or  the  related 
disciplines  program  w^hich  includes  study 
in  exercise  science  or  sport  studies.  The 
teacher  education  option  offers  further 
opportunity  for  specialization.  A  student 
may  select  a  concentration  in  secondary 
education  or  elementary  education.  Simi- 
larly, concentrations  available  through  the 
related  disciplines  program  are  exercise 
science  and  sport  studies. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  select  an 
area  of  concentration  during  the  sopho- 
more year.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
study,  essentially  the  same  for  all  majors, 
students  fulfill  the  University  core  re- 
quirements and  the  physical  education 
core  requirements.  The  physical  education 
core  consists  of  the  following  courses: 

EXC  SCI  204  —  Human  Anatomy,  EXC  SCI 
205  —  Kinesiology,  (Prerequisite:  Exc.  Sci. 
204),  EXC  SCI  278  —  Physiology  of  Exer- 
cise (Prerequisite:  Zoology  135). 

A  student  will  select  three  of  the  follow- 
ing four  courses: 


SPORST  200  —  Sociology  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity,  Prerequisite:  Sociol. 
107,  SPORST  201  —  Psychology  of  Sport 
and  Physical  Activity  (Prerequisite  Psych. 
101),  SPORST  202  —  History  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Activity  (Prerequisite:  History 
100,  101,  150,  or  151),  SPORST  203  — 
Philosophy  of  Sport  and  Physical  Activity 
(Prerequisite:  Phil.  105),  Activity  Courses. 

The  recommended  program  for  the  first 
two  years  of  study  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year: 
First  Semester: 

Electives,  ZOOL  101  Intro.  Zool.,  P.E.  Ac- 
tivity (2  cr.),  RHET  100  or  110. 
Second  Semester: 

Electives,  ZOOL  135  Intro,  to  Physiology, 
P.E.  Activity  (2  cr.),  Rhetoric  Elective. 

Electives:  Soc.  101  (D),  Psych.  101  (D),  Hist.  100  or  101 
(C),  Phil.  105  (C).  These  are  prerequisites  to  Physical 
Education  Core  Courses. 

Sophomore  Year: 

First  Semester; 

EXC  SCI  204  Human  Anatomy,  SPORST 
200,  201,  202,  203  (Select  any  2),  P.E.  Ac- 
tivity (2  cr.).  Elective. 

Second  Semester; 

Elective,     EXC     SCI     205     Kinesiology, 

SPORST  200,  201,  202,  203  (Select  any  1), 

P.E.  Activity  (2  cr.),  EXC  SCI  278  Phys.  of 

Ex. 

Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

The  curriculum  presented  below  rep- 
resents a  core  program.  The  student 
majoring  in  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 
is  also  encouraged  to  gain  as  much  practi- 
cal non-credit  experience  as  possible 
through  volunteer  service,  as  well  as  part- 
time  and  seasonal  employment  in  several 
settings  and  with  varied  types  of 
participants. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester; 

LS&S  101,  Man  and  Leisure,  RHET  100, 
Language  and  Writing,  or  RHET  110,  Lan- 
guage &  Speaking,  Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 
Elective  (C),  Math,  or  Nat.  Science  Elective 
(E),  Sociol.  Elective  (D). 

LS&S  111,  Leisure  Activity  Analysis, 
Rhetoric  Elective,  Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 
Elective  (C),  Math,  or  Nat.  Science  Elective 
(E),  PSYCH  101,  Elem.  Psychology  (D), 
LS&S  103  (1  cr.). 
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Athletics 

Members  of  the  athletic  department  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  and  administra- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  intercol- 
legiate and  intramural  athletic  programs. 

Division  of  Military  and 
Air  Science 

Air  Science 

The  Department  of  Air  Science  offers 
courses  of  general  interest  to  the  Univer- 
sity student  and  of  specific  interest  to  both 
male  and  female  students  who  would  like 
to  prepare  for  and  serve  as  officers  on  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This  service  may 
consist  of  either  active  duty  with  the  regu- 
lar forces  or  reserve  duty  with  selected  Air 
National  Guard  or  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
Units.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to 
study  the  need  for  military  forces,  their  na- 
ture, organization,  and  mission  (with  em- 
phasis on  the  Air  Force),  and  the  nature  of 
service  as  a  professional  Air  Force  officer. 
Participation  in  the  ROTC  programs  is 
voluntary.  Uniforms  and  textbooks  are 
provided.  Students  may  register  for  ROTC 
courses  at  the  same  time  they  register  for 
other  University  courses.  No  formal  appli- 
cation is  required. 

The  Department  offers  two  separate 
programs:  a  four-year  program  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  learn  more  about  the  mil- 
itary, and  a  two-year  program  designed 
primarily  for  transfer  students  who  have 
already  decided  to  enter  the  military. 

There  are  two  major  phases  in  the  four- 
year  program  curriculum.  The  first  phase 
is  the  General  Military  Gourse  (GMG) 
which  forms  a  single  unit  consisting  of 
two  courses  offered  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.  The  studies  cover 
the  nature  and  causes  of  international  con- 
flict, the  functions  and  employment  of 
U.S.  military  forces,  and  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  air  power.  This  first  phase 
carries  no  service  commitment  and  is  an 
excellent  way  for  students  to  study  the 
military  and  decide  if  they  want  to  con- 
tinue on  for  an  Air  Force  commission.  En- 
rollment in  the  GMG  confers  no  military 
status  on  the  student.  These  courses  meet 
for  one  classroom  hour  and  one  Corps 
Training  hour  per  week. 

In  the  summer  between  the  sophomore 
and  junior  years,  students  who  have  de- 


cided to  continue  the  program  and  are 
selected  for  entry  attend  a  four-week  field 
training  session  at  an  Air  Force  installa- 
tion. 

The  second  phase  of  the  four-year  pro- 
gram is  the  Professional  Officer  Course 
(POC)  taken  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Enrollment  depends  upon  academic 
and  medical  qualification  and  selection  by 
the  department.  In  the  POC,  academic 
concentration  is  on  preparation  for  service 
as  an  Air  Force  officer,  and  deals  with  de- 
fense policies  in  the  contemporary  world, 
civil-military  relations,  Air  Force  leader- 
ship at  the  junior  officer  level,  military 
management,  and  military  law.  The  de- 
velopment of  communicative  techniques 
is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  POC  cur- 
riculum. POC  classes  meet  for  3  classroom 
hours  and  1  Corps  Training  hour  per 
week. 

The  two-year  program  requires  that  the 
student  have  two  academic  years  remain- 
ing at  either  undergraduate  or  graduate 
level.  Successful  completion  of  a  six-week 
program  on  a  military  installation  during 
the  summer  prior  to  enrollment  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  these  students.  Those  in- 
terested should  apply  no  later  than  one 
academic  semester  before  enrollment, 
since  processing  for  the  summer  training 
must  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  two-year  program  is  available  to  trans- 
fer students  and  students  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  four-year  program.  After  en- 
rollment, the  two-year  student  receives  the 
same  instruction  as  a  four-year  member. 

Corps  Training  is  a  non-academic, 
cadet-planned  and  directed  activity.  It  fo- 
cuses on  military  customs  and  courtesies, 
the  career  environment  of  the  Air  Force 
officer,  and  practical  experiences  in  lead- 
ership and  management. 

Field  Training  involves  a  practical, 
first-hand  experience  with  military  life  on 
an  Air  Force  installation.  Cadets  receive 
instruction  on  junior  officer  activities, 
career  field  orientation.  Air  Force  base 
functions  and  environment,  aircraft  and 
aircrew  orientation,  survival  training,  and 
physical  conditioning.  Applicants  for  the 
two-year  program  also  receive  academic 
instruction  on  subjects  normally  covered 
during  the  GMG  portion  of  the  four-year 
program. 

The  department  offers  to  qualified  stu- 
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dents  scholarship  assistance  which  pays 
university  tuition,  fees,  textbook  allow- 
ance, and  lab  expenses,  plus  a  stipend  of 
$100  per  month.  High  school  seniors 
compete  on  a  national  basis  for  scholar- 
ships starting  in  the  freshman  year. 

Qualified  students  interested  in  becom- 
ing military  pilots  may  participate  in  the 
Flight  Instruction  Program.  Completion  of 
this  program  leads  to  pilot  qualification 
for  later  advancement  to  Air  Force  pilot 
training.  In  addition  to  actual  flight  in- 
struction, students  take  ground  instruc- 
tion in  weather,  navigation,  and  FAA 
regulations. 

Students  with  previous  military  training 
may  have  this  experience  credited  toward 
all  or  part  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
four-year  program. 

Successful  completion  of  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program  results  in  the  awarding  of  a 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  In  their  senior  year,  stu- 
dents may  request  a  delay  in  reporting  to 
active  duty  in  order  to  complete  graduate 
work  or  to  attend  professional  school. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  obtaining 
further  information  may  inquire  at  Dickin- 
son Hall  or  telephone  (413)  545-2437/ 
2451. 

Freshman  Year: 

First  Semester;  Air  Science  111(1  cr.).  The 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Second  Semester: 
Air  Science  112 
Forces. 


[1    cr.),    U.S.    Military 


Military  Science 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers 
a  two-  and  four-year  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (RCDTC)  program  which  is 
voluntary  and  open  to  eligible,  regularly 
enrolled  men  and  women  students  of  the 
University.  Enrollment  in  departmental 
courses  for  credit  is  open  to  all  members  of 
the  University  community.  Students  who 
have  completed  a  four-year  program  or 
equivalent  are  eligible  for  a  commission  in 
the  U.S.  Army  upon  graduation. 

The  four-year  program  consists  of  the 
Basic  Course  (freshman  and  sophomore 
years)  and  the  advanced  course  (junior 
and  senior  years).  Basic  Course  students 
are  taught  Contemporary  Military  Theory 
and  Basic  Military  Leadership  and  Man- 
agement. Basic  Course  cadets  may  termi- 


nate ROTC  enrollment  at  any  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  University  policy  without 
obligation  to  the  U.S.  Government  or  to 
the  Army. 

Following  successful  completion  of  the 
Basic  Course,  qualified  cadets  may  enroll 
in  the  Advanced  Course.  Advanced 
Course  students  are  taught  Military  Law, 
Contemporary  Military  Theory,  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  Advanced  Leadership 
and  Management. 

Students  with  previous  military  training 
may  receive  advanced  placement  in  the 
ROTC  program. 

In  addition  to  classroom  activities,  all 
regularly  enrolled  ROTC  cadets  partici- 
pate in  a  leadership  laboratory  comprised 
of  two  field  practicums  each  semester,  de- 
signed to  allow  the  student  to  apply  theory 
learned  in  the  classroom.  *Following  the 
junior  year,  each  cadet  attends  a  six-week 
Advanced  ROTC  Summer  Camp  at  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  for  intensive  train- 
ing in  military  leadership.  Selected  stu- 
dents may  opt  to  attend  the  U.S.  Army 
Ranger  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  in 
lieu  of  attendance  at  the  Advanced  ROTC 
Summer  Camp. 

Scholarship  assistance  consisting  of 
University  tuition,  fees,  textbook  allow- 
ances, lab  expenses  and  a  grant  of  $100  per 
month  are  offered  to  qualified  students  for 
one,  two  and  three  years.  Non-scholarship 
Advanced  Course  cadets  receive  a  grant  of 
$100  each  month  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Various  extracurricular  activities  exist 
for  interested  cadets.  Qualified  students 
may  participate  in  the  Flight  Instruction 
Program  leading  to  pilot  qualification  in 
Army  Aviation.  Students  may  also  par- 
ticipate in  confidence  building  activities 
such  as  rapelling,  rubber  boat  exercises, 
mountain  climbing,  orienteering  and  cold 
weather  survival  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements  and  military  science  re- 
quirements, cadets  normally  receive  a  Re- 
serve Commission  as  Second  Lieutenants 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  are  required  to  serve 
from  three  months  to  two  years  on  active 
duty.  Scholarship  cadets  serve  four  years. 
Cadets  designated  as  Distinguished  Mili- 
tary Students  as  a  result  of  achievements 
in   academic   and   military   studies    may 
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apply  for  a  commission  in  the  Regular 
Army.  An  attempt  is  made  to  closely  corre- 
late the  academic  discipline  with  the 
Army  Branch  of  assignment. 

In  their  senior  year,  cadets  may  request  a 
delay  on  reporting  to  active  duty  for  up  to 
two  years  in  order  to  complete  graduate  or 
professional  studies.  Programs  are  avail- 
able in  such  fields  as  law  and  medicine 
which  lead  to  commissions  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  or  Medical  Corps  fol- 
lowing professional  schooling. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  obtain- 
ing further  information  may  inquire  at  the 
Department  of  Military  Science,  Dickinson 
Hall,  or  telephone  (413)  545-2321/2322. 

*  Student  health  insurance  is  required  for  participation 
in  the  Leadership  Laboratory. 

Graduate  School 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  Animal  Science,  An- 
thropology, Astronomy,  Biochemistry, 
Botany,  Business  Administration,  Chemi- 
cal Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil  En- 
gineering, Communication  Disorders, 
Communication  Studies,  Comparative  Lit- 
erature, Computer  &  Information  Science, 
Economics,  Electrical  &  Computer  En- 
gineering, English,  Entomology,  En- 
vironmental Engineering,  Food  & 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Food  &  Re- 
source Economics,  Food  Science  &  Nutri- 
tion, Forestry  &  Wood  Technology,  Geol- 
ogy, History,  Human  Movement,  Indus- 
trial Engineering  &  Operations  Research, 
Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Microbiology,  Ocean  Engineer- 
ing, Physics,  Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Sci- 
ence, Political  Science,  Polymer  Science  & 
Engineering,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Soil 
Science,  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Biology,  and 
Zoology. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  avail- 
able in  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  Microbiology,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Spanish  &  Portuguese,  and 
Zoology. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several 
specialized  programs  leading  to  the  Doc- 
tor of  Education  degree. 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  Animal  Science,  Anthropol- 
ogy,   Art,    Art    History,    Astronomy, 


Biochemistry,  Botany,  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Civil  Engineering,  Classics,  Communica- 
tion Disorders,  Communication  Studies, 
Comparative  Literature,  Computer  &  In- 
formation Science,  Economics,  Education, 
Electrical  &  Computer  Engineering,  En- 
glish, Entomology,  Environmental  En- 
gineering, Fine  Arts  (Art,  English,  or 
Theatre),  Fisheries  Biology,  Food  &  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering,  Food  &  Resource 
Economics,  Food  Science  &  Nutrition, 
Forestry  &  Wood  Technology,  French, 
Geology,  Germanic  Languages  &  Litera- 
tures, History,  Home  Economics,  Hotel, 
Restaurant  &  Travel  Administration,  In- 
dustrial Engineering  &  Operations  Re- 
search, Labor  Studies,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, Linguistics,  Manufacturing 
Engineering,  Marine  Sciences,  Mathema- 
tics, Mechanical  Engineering,  Microbiol- 
ogy, Music,  Nursing,  Ocean  Engineering, 
Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics, 
Plant  &  Soil  Sciences,  Plant  Pathology,  Po- 
litical Science,  Polymer  Science  &  En- 
gineering, Psychology,  Public  Administra- 
tion, Public  Health,  Regional  Planning, 
Slavic  Languages  &  Literatures,  Sociology, 
Theater,  Wildlife  Biology,  and  Zoology. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees  desir- 
ing further  information  may  request  a 
Graduate  School  Bulletin  and  application 
materials  by  writing  to  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office,  Graduate  Research  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01002. 
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Administrative  Officers 

University  System 

Robert  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
President 

Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Senior  Vice-President  for  Academic 
Affairs 

Jay  Janis,  B.A.  (Yale  University),  Senior 
Vice-President  for  Management  and 
Business  Affairs 

Nan  S.  Robinson,  M.A.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Vice-President  for  Planning 

Gladys  Hardy,  B.A.  (Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege), Secretary 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  B.S.  (University  of 
Vermont),  Treasurer 

Adam  Yarmolinski,  LL.B.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), RaJph  Waldo  Emerson  Professor 
of  the  University 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  (Fordham 
University),  Academic  Adviser  to  the 
President 

Amherst  Campus 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR 

Randolph  W.  Bromery,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hop- 
kins University),  ChanceJJor 

James  I.  DeShields,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor 

Douglas  R.  Forsyth,  Ph.D.  (Colorado  State 
University),  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

Warren  W.  Gulko,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Director  of  Budgeting  and 
Institutionai  Studies 

H.  J.  Littlefield,  Jr.,  B.S.  (Kings/Point),  Di- 
rector of  Planning 

Daniel  M.  Melley,  M.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Director  of  Public  Affairs 

Sidney  Myers,  J.D.  (Boston  University  Lavir 
School),  Sta#  Attorney 

George  A.  Norton,  B.S.M.E.  (University  of 
Maine),  Director,  Physical  Plant 

Charlotte  Rahaim,  Ed.  D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor 

Zina  Tillona,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury  Col- 
lege), Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  CHANCELLOR 
FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 
AND  PROVOST 

Dean  Alfange,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Vice  ChanceJJor  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 


David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Associate  Provost 

Vere  C.  Chappell,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Acting  Associate  Provost 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Provost  for  Special  Pro- 
grams 

ACADEMIC  DEANS 

Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 

David  G.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Physical  Education 

Vere  C.  Chappell,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

William  A.  Darity,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Health  Sciences 

Louis  Fischer,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University), 
Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

Glen  Gordon,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Acting  Dean  of  The  Faculty 
of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences 

George  Odiorne,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration 

Kenneth  G.  Picha,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Dean  of  the  School  of  En- 
gineering 

Seymour  Shapiro  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  and  Mathematics,  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Arless  A.  Spielman,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Minnesota),  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources;  Director, 
Experiment  Station  and  Extension 
Service 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  CHANCELLOR 
FOR  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Robert  W.  Gage,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical 
School),  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs 

Barry  W.  Averill,  B.S.  (University  of  Ken- 
tucky), Director  of  Health  Services 

WiUiam  F.  Field,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Dean  of  Students  and 
Interim  Director  of  the  Campus  Center 

Sally  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Director  of  Student  Develop- 
ment Center 
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David  L.  Johnston,  M.A.  (State  University 

of  New  York  at  Albany),  Director  of 

Public  Safety 
Director    of    Residential    Life    (Position 

vacant) 
William  D.   Tunis,   Ph.D.   (University  of 

Massachusetts),   Dean    of  Admissions 

and  Records 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 

John    L.    DeNyse,    B.B.A.    (University   of 

Massachusetts),  Director  of  Personnel 

and  Financial  Services 
Jake  E.  Bishop,  L.L.B.  (LaSalle  Extension 

University),  Director  of  Procurement 
William  H.   Maus,   B.B.A.    (Northeastern 

University),  ControJJer 
Harold    Scott    Overing,    Coordinator    of 

Employee ILahor  Relations 

FIVE  COLLEGE  COOPERATION 

E.  Jefferson  Murphy,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Connecticut),  Coordinator 

CHAPLAINS 

Rev.  Frank  Dorman,  M.  Div.  (Drew 
Theological  School),  Member,  United 
Christian  Foundation  Ministry 

Ms.  Ruth  Fessenden,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Member,  United  Chris- 
tian Foundation  Ministry 

Rev.  Peter  Sabey,  Th.M.  (Princeton  Semi- 
nary), Member,  United  Christian  Foun- 
dation Ministry 

Rev.  Leo  A.  Leclerc,  B.A.  (University  of 
Montreal),  Director  of  the  Newman 
Center  and  Chaplain  to  Roman 
Catholic  Students 

Rev.  Merle  L.  Lavoie,  M.A.  (University  of 
Louvain,  Belgium),  Chaplain  to  Roman 
Catholic  Students 

Rev.  J.  Joseph  Quigley,  B.S.  (Fordham 
University),  Chaplain  to  Roman 
Catholic  Students 

Rabbi  Savi  Perlmutter,  M.A.  (Temple  Uni- 
versity), Chaplain  to  Jewish  Students 
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where  to  Write  for 
Further  Information 

Admissions 

William  D.  Tunis,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Records  and  Financiai  Aid,  Whitmore 

Placement  and  Guidance  Services 

Director,  Student  Development  Center, 
Berkshire  House 

Expenses,  Payments 

Robert  R.  Mishol,  Bursar,  Whitmore 

Graduate  School 

Dean,  Graduate  Research  Center 

Housing 

}.  Bruce  Cochrane,  Whitmore 

Financial  Aid 

Richard  A.  Dent,  Director  (Loans  & 
Scholarships),  Whitmore 

Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 

Ralph  D.  Jones,  Registrar,  Whitmore 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

John  W.  Denison,  Director,  Stockbridge 
HaJJ 

Student  Affairs 

William    F.    Field, 
Whitmore 

Summer  Session 

Office  of  the  Provost,  Whitmore 

Admissions  at  Boston 

Director  of  Admissions 

Admissions  at  Worcester 

Office  of  Admissions 

PLEASE  NOTE 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate 
office.  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
should  be  addressed  to:  Columbia  Point, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  should  be  addressed  to:  55  Lake 
Avenue  North,  Worcester,  MA  01605. 


Dean    of    Students, 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  is  accredited  by  the  New  En- 
gland Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  The  Association  ac- 
credits schools  and  colleges  in  the  six 
New  England  states.  Membership  in 
one  of  the  six  regional  accrediting  as- 
sociations in  the  United  States  indi- 
cates that  the  school  or  college  has  been 
carefully  evaluated  and  found  to  meet 
standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified 
educators. 
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